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consist of integrated educational modules. The acadeaic plan consists 
of skills development courses (language modules), subject nutter 
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Experiment. for Underprepared Minority Students," John L. Romano and 
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the progress of 1979-80 students who continued ©t dropped out of the 
university are addressed. In "Teaching Nriting in the PEP III 
Package," April Knutson discusses requirements of the PEP writing 
courses and the outcomes of the course with black students. Course 
listings and program costs for 1980-81 are appended. (SM) 
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Introduction 

The origin in the fall of 1979 of the General College Pilot 
Education Program (PEP) 1 as a part of the General College's retention 
effort and the development of the program during the 1979-80 academic 
year was described in Pilot Education Programs : Final Report . 1979-80 
published in the fall of 1980. Since the time of that report, the PEP 
program has continued to develop as a special student academic program 
in the General College. This report, the second in a series, covers 
the operation of the PEP program from the fall of 1980 through June, 
1981. 

The GeneraT College PEP program is an academic support-service 
designed to assist, encourage and retain so-called "high risk" student 
populations. Most students enrolled in the PEP program were recruited 
by the University of Minnesota's Office of Minority and Special Student 
Affairs (OMSSA) and attended OMSSA's Summer Institute prior to enrolling 
in the General College PEP Program fall quarter, 1980. 

Partial financial support for the PEP program during the 1980-81 
academic year was obtained by the General College through OMSSA from a 
special allocation to the University of Minnesota from the Minnesota 
Legislature. Funding for the 1980-81 academic year was designated by, 
OMSSA to support PEP packages for American Indian, Chicano/Latino, 
and Black students. No funding for the increasing number of Asian/ 
Pacific students (Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian and Korean) on campus 
was included in the 1980-81 PEP allocation. (See Conclusions and 
Recommendations) 



For convenience in this report, the acronym "PEP" is used in both "PEP 
program" and "PEP package." The "PEP program" is the total General College 
retention program; "PEP package" refers to the individual parts of the 
Wiole program. "PEP I" designates the package for American Indians; "PEP II* 
BlaS*studi5t» ChlCan0/Llltin0 ^ ckAg9i MpEP m " denotes the package for 



In accepting financial support from the University for the 
continuation of the PEP program In its second year, the General College 
assumed ai> obligation to account accurately for the manner in which the 
funds were spent and to demonstrate that such expenditures were in 
accordance with the University's and the Legislature's general understandin 
of the purpose and objectives of a student retention program. What follows 
In fulfillment of the College's obligation, is a report on the General 
College PEP program, including a description of the program's components, " 
an evaluation of its operation, and a specification of the program's costs 
through spring quarter, 1981. 
Program Description 

The General College PEP program consists of three individualized PEP 
"packages" each of which is designed to meet the academic and support- 
service needs of a particular ethnic or racial minority group. The 
components of the three PEP packages— American Indian, Chicanb/Latino, 
and Black— cons:' st of Integrated educational modules designed to be 

relevant to the particulAr characteristics x>f the students in each of 
2 

the PEP groups. Each package is a three-quarter (i.e., a full academic 
year) academic plan consisting of four components, as follows: 

1) Skills Development Courses . These are language modules, 
constituting an intensive and comprehensive program of study devised to 
improve -the reading, writing and speaking skills of students. These „ 
modules make up the central focus of each of the PEP packages for two 
reasons: a) because students enrolled in the PEP program are those who 
display weaknesses 'in fundamental skills; b) because the language units 

2 

Other non-PEP General College students who are "members of groups which 
have been historically underrepresented in higher education and are clear 1; 
below the national average on economic and educational indices" are 
encouraged to enroll in the General College TRIO program, a federally 
funded project. The TRIO program thus consists of many students who are - 
not members of the traditional minority groups. See Sherry Read's TRIG/ 
Special Services Program Evaluation : Final Report , 1980-81 (University of 
Minnesota, General College, 1981). 
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covered are those which provide the student with the enabling skills 
necessary for continued success in doing college- level covrsework. 

2 * Subject m atter modules . These are subject matter classes 

•f - 

that focus on the cultural values of each ethnic and/or raci. 1 group. 
Course materials include topics from both literature and the social 
sciences; examples are such courses as Issues in American Indian 
Education (PEP I), Contemporary Chlcano Issues {PEP II), and Afro- 
American Literature (PEP <EII). Courses of this type are designed and 
taught by ethnic instructors and are intended to give the student a 
sense of cultural identity and pride. 

3 ) t Support Services . A whole range of -support services are 
made available to students enrolled in the PEP program. Such services 
include tutorial assistance, "survival" information (economic, social 
and educational), career planning, and individual counseling and advising,. 
Ethnic tutors, advisors, and counselors are used wherever possible. 

*0 Individualized Course Assistance s Depending upon the 
individual's program needs and academic requirements, space in special 
sections of various General College subject matter courses a*e set aside 
for PEP students. Thus, for example, places in various sections of 
mathematics and science courses are reserved for PEP students. Although 
these courses are taught by non-PEP members of the General College 
teaching staff, special tutorial and support mechanisms are instituted 
to attend to the needs of PEP students enrolled in such classes. (Tor 
a complete list of courses in each of the three PEP packages, see 
"PEP Packages" appended.) 

The effectiveness of teaching and counseling in the PEP program was 
assured during 1980-81 by the coordinate efforts of each PEP package 
"teaching teams" Each of the teams met regularly, often on a weekly 
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basis, to set common principles, policies and procedures for the teaching 
and support services in Mch of the packages. Problem students or students 
with excessive absences were immediately identified by members of the team. 
Through joint efforts by team members, techniques were devised and decisions 
made to resolve any difficulties that arose. In cases in which the facts 
warranted, individual students were counseled out of the PEP program, 
either by ' ma instr earning" them, by transfer ing then to the TRIO program, 
or by recommending that they drop out of the University until such time 
as they are able to give sufficient commitment to the academic responsi- 
bilities required of the PEP program. 

During the fall, 1980, quarter only, the PEP program continued its 
practice of deliberately "sheltering' each of the PEP package students, not 
only from each other but also from the University student body in general. 
For select students, a gradual integration into the general student body 
began as early as winter quarter (1981), although most students did not 

i 

begin such integration until the spring quarter. During the 1981-82 
academic year, ethnic members of the three teaching teams are devising a 
team- taught, inter-racial, capstone course to brirg all students in the 
PEP packages together. Such a course will be available for PEP students 
as early as the spring quarter, 1982 ♦ 

The 1980-81 version of the PEP program showed an increase over the 
previous year in the number of ethnic instructors, counselors, peer ad- 
visors, and teaching assistants for each of the PEP package modules. Members 

of the General College's administration, Directors of the University's" 

3 

Learning Resource Centers, and members of the teaching teams continued to 
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The four University Learning Resource Centers are OHSSA funded, all- 
university support service units for t^e various ethnic and/or racial 
minority group students on campus. The names of the Centers and the 
• „ directors of each are as follows: 

American Iniian Learning Resource Center (rio Wiger) 
Black Learning Resource Center (Vera RorieJ 

Juarez/Humphrey Chicano/Latino Supportive Services Center (Luis Aguilar 
O Asian7Pacific American Learning Resource Center (Nobuya Tsuchida) 
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make a rigorous and conscientious effort to seek and hire, whenever 
possible, additional qualified ethnic personnels 

Substantial credit for the functioning and success of the PEP 
packages .during 1981-82 is owed to the directors and staff of the Uni- 
versity^ Learning Resource Centers. Two of the directors are instructors 
in PEP packages; all of the four Learning Resource Center Directors are 
chairpersons of the respective advisory committees who coordinate the 
efforts of the teaching and support service teams, give direction and 
scope to the packages, and supervise the quality and effectiveness of 
the PEP packages. A significant contribution to the effectiveness of 
the program was also made by members of thc-General College HELP Center 
(Higher Education For Low fncome People). In addition, cooperative re- 
lationships with the staff and personnel of OMSSA's Summer Institute con- 
tinue to insure an orderly assignment of students from the Instituted 

summer program into che General College PEP program. 

• « 

Program Evaluation 

A comprehensive evaluation of the 1980 PEP program was conducted by 
General College Professors John L. Romano (Counseling and otudent De- 
velopment Division) and Joan B. Garfield (Science, Business and Mathema- 
tics Division). Although their report does not constitute a definite 
evaluatioh of the overall effectiveness of the College's retention pro- 
gram — an assessment that can only be made over the total length of each 
PEP student's enrollment in the University— it does, nevertheless, indicate 
that the overall retention rate of students in the 1980-81 PEP program 
increased significantly over that cf the 1979-80 PEP program: a 70% 
retention rate in 1980-81 versus a 59% retention rate in 1979-80. (The 
largest factor in this increased retention rate was a doubling of the 
retention rate—from U2% to 88%« in the American Indian PEP package.) 
There appear to be several reasons for the general improvement in the 



student retention rate. First, students in the 1980-81 program have 
slightly better academic backgrounds than these in the 1979-80 program* 
Credit for this rests on the recruitment efforts of OMSSA and the. Learning 
Resource Centers. Second, each of the packages has been refined to 

f m 

include only those courses, methods of instruction* and Jcinds of support 
services that have proved themselves effective in meeting the academic 
needs of the students. . Third, each of the teaching team* is composed -of . 
instructors who have a special * commitment to the objectives of the program 
who have proved themselves competent and effective as educational mentors, 
and who have the desire and ability to cooperate effectively with the 
instructors, counselors and advisory committee members that comprise the 

package team. The addition of ethnic and/or racial minprity instructors 

i 

and the continuity of members of the team encourages students to identify 
closely with the alms and objectives of the retention program. 

This 1980-81 evaluation of the PEP program includes two features 
not included in the 1979-80 evaluation report. The two features added 
to this evaluation consist of 1) a follow-up study of the 1978-80 "ma in- 
streamed 1 • PEP students who continued their educations into the 1980-81 
academic year; and 2) a survey of 1979-80 PEP students who left the 
University for whatever reasons. Thys the 1980-81 PEP evaluation is 
composed of the following parts: 

1. A demographic profile of entry^level students 
enrolled in the 1980-81 PEP program. Included 
here are such items of information as high school 
background, percentile rank and js cores on place- 
ment tests, students academic .plans and aspirations 
and sources of academic funding. 
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2. An evaluation of PEP students in terms of the 
traditional measures of academic success; Grade 
point averages (GPA), credit completion ratios 
(CCR), and an analysis of the kinds and success 
rate in the various courses taken. \ 

3. Retention rates for students in both the 1979-80 
and 1980-81 programs, quarter by quarter and in 
comparison with a control group. 

U. The academic progress of "mainstreamed" 1979-80 

PEP students and their pupsonal estimation and 

i 

evaluation of the progran . . " 

5.. A follow-up study of the 1979^0 PEP students 
who dropped out of the University and an 
analysis of^ffceir reasons for doing so. % 



r 



Since accuiNSkte retention data for individual American Indian, 
Chicano/^t^T and Black students within the General College and within 

the University as a whole are not available, it is difficult to ascertain 

- % / 

/ - , c • * * . 

the precise significance of the statistics referring to retention rates 
for students in the PEP program. However, the information contained in ' 
the 1980-81 evaluation report confirms the belief of those involved in 
the program that the PEP package concept is an effective modi of instruction 
for the General College retention program. In addition, the nature, scope 

# 

and content of the evaluation is evidence that the PEP program's measure- 
ment inatriiments are adequate to assess the impact of the total "PEP pro^ 
gram on student retention . 

Even though PEP students generally have weaker academic backgrounds 
and face greater social and economic difficulties than non-PEP students, 
the 70% retention rate for entry-level PEP students for the first year is 
identical to that of the retention rate of the overall. General College 



student body. On the other hand, the retention rate of second-year, 
"mainstreamed" PEP students shows a larger decrease than that of the 
general student body. Thus* for example, while 50% of the 1979-80 PEP 
students re-enrolled for 1930-81 classes, only 30% satisfactorily com- 
pleted the second year. For non-PEP students in their second year, the 
rate is approximately 37% satisfactory completion. This difference be- 
tween the retention rates of PEP students and other General College 
students can be accounted for by two factors. First, social and economic 
factors — especially financial — impose an enormous burden on PEP students. , 
^Second, it is obvious that, for many of tha second-yea* PEP students, the 
lack of support services, especially tutorial assistance and advising, 
is an academic handicap. The problems of second-year retention of PEP 
students is of serious concern to PEP planners. Providing necessary 
assistance for second-year students is difficult, since PEP funds granted 
to the General College by OMSSA are designated only for first-year, entry- 
level students. To meet this problem, PEP planners are considering alter- 
native strategics and searching for alternative sources of funds in order 
to provide for the needs of second-year PEP students. 

Some of the strengths and weaknesses of the PEP program mentioned in 
the evaluation include the following. Seventy six percent of the students 
mentioned the program itself as contributing to their academic success; 52% 
rated the teaching and modes of instruction in the program positively. On 
the other hand, 70% of the students considered advising to be weak. Per- 
haps the most significant weakness of the PEP program can be attributed to 
an image problem. That is, many members of the University community have 
a generally negative perception and/or misconception of the role and 
function of the General College in the University . General College stu- 
dents generally suffer from this problem within the University and PEP 
students, because they ape aware that they are treated differently from 
students in the "mainstream," suffer a double image problem. Fortunately, 



thanks to the effective advising and counseling of the staff members of 
the Learning Resource Centers during 1981-82, newer PEP students are 
beginning to develop a more positive view of the PEP program. In short, 
the message is now getting through to these students that being in the 
PEP program is a privilege and not an imposition. As to the image of 
the General College itself, since there is now greater dissemination of 
accurate information about the role and function of the General College, 
there is good reason to believe that, both within the University and in 
the community at large, more positive attitudes are evolving. 

PEP planners believe that the Jdnds of problems identified in the 
1980-81 evaluation can be readily addressed as the PEP program continues 
to develop. Careful advising of students and monitoring of their progress 
is the key; special efforts in these areas are being made during the 1981-82 
academic year. 

Program Costs 

When the General College was granted $52,000 of OMSSA funds for the 
1980-81 PEP program, the administra^lf of the College was aware that this 
amount was not sufficient to finance a complete retention program for 
students from ethnic and minority groups. Experience has shown that in- 
structional costs in such a program are high. An effective program re- 
quires the hiring, of a qualified ethnic/racial staff. Since such staff 
members must develop and teach appropriate courses and participate in 
weekly team maetings, as well as advise and assist individual students in 
the program, they must be paid at a rate that is above that of other 
part-time teaching associates in the University. The need for staff 
members with special expertise— tutors, teaching assistants, and peer 
advisors— increased the PEP program's costs beyond trose of other establish* 
programs inihe College. In short, in order to plan, staff and implement 
an effective PEP program, the General College found it necessary to commit 

0 13 
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frora its own meager resources a substantial amount beyond that granted 
to it by OMSSA. 

Given the fiscal condition of the General College in 1980-81, the 
financial resources available to the College for the PEP program had to 
be severely curtailed* The reason for this curtailment of College funds 
for the PEP program was the implementation, during the 1980-81 academic 
year, of a comprehensive retention program for Asian/Pacific students 
(mainly Indochinese refugees). The number of such students in the 
General College has in recent years shown a dramatic increase. Because 
such students need special academic and support service, the General 
College felt a strong obligation to expand its retention efforts to 
include Asian/Pacific students. To fund a new Asian/Pacific program 
while at the same time- providing College funds for the continuing PEP 
program was beyond the financial capability of the General College. In 
order to deal with this financial exigency, the College adopted two 
courses of action. First, wherever possible and without diminishing the 
effectiveness of the PEP program, teaching and support service components 
of the PEP program were incorporated into the established General College 
teaching, advising and counseling functions. Second, in order to mount 
the Asian/Pacific retention program, the College channeled whatever scarce 
resource* were available from its own budget and made an effort to secure 
the additional funds from various outside sources. In the latter effort, 
the College was somewhat successful. Additional funds were obtained from 
an EDP grant, from petitioning the University's central administration 
for assistance and (with the cooperation of Dr. Nobuya Tsuchida„ Director 
of the Asian/Pacific Learning Resource Center) from the State Department 
of Public Welfare. Thus, with the aid of General College funds and funds 
obtained from outside sources, the General College was able to continue 
the PEP program and to mount a new Asian/Pacific retention program. 



Since funds from outside sources are non-recurring, and because 
the General College had reached the absolute limit of its ability to 
support two retention programs, it was obvious in' 1981 that without the 
assistance of OMSSA funds in the future, a retention program for Asian/ 
Pacific students beyond the 1980-81 academic year would have to.be 
drastically curtailed or eliminated. Fortunately, for the 1981-82 
academic year OMSSA granted the General College Asian/Pacific retention 
program partial funding. (See Asian Commanding English Program: Final 
Report, 1980-81 , forthcoming. ) , 

The need for funds for the PEP program and for the Asian/Pacific 
retention program beyond that provided by OMSSA and external sources was 
met by Dean Jeanne T. Lupton's diversion of $33,000 of reallocation funds 
returned to the General College from the University's 1978-79 retrenchment 
(Since these funds were returned to the College for its skills development 
and retention efforts, this diversion of funds into the PEP and 'Asian/ 
Pacific programs was in accordance with the conditions specified in the 
reallocation.) In addition to this dollar amount., the College f s commitment 
to the two retention programs also included underwriting all costs for 
administering the programs; for budgetary accounting j for package and 
course evaluations; and for supplies, materials, typing and secretarial 
services. Thus, every cent of designated funds- -reallocation and 
external — was expended for purely academic and support-service functions. 

Appended to this report is a "Summary of PEP Costs: 1980-81," a 
detailed account of the General College PEP program expenditures through 
spring quarter, 1981. This summary should be viewed in the context of 
a fact mentioned earlier in this report: economies achieved in the 
original PEP program was the principal reason that the General College 
was able to divert funds to mount a comprehensive and effective retention 
program for Asian/Pacific students. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Viewed at this point (Winter, 1982) the PEP program seems to be 
working: the administrative machinery is functioning smoothly; ethnic/ 
racial instructors, counselors and assistants have been assimilated into 
the program; the individual PEP package staff members have* melded into 
cohesive, effective teaching teams; and cooperative relationships with 
the various University Learning Resource Centers have been instituted. 

With respect to the future of the program, some points have already 
been mentioned. By a more stringent monitoring of student progress, by 
more persuasiv^sqd effective counseling and advising, and by more ef- 
ficient tutorial service, problems in the PEP program can be solved as 
they arise. If there iV an element lacking in the program, it is the 
absence of a career-planning module in each of the packages. Plans are 
currently underway to introduce appropriate ethnic-centered career de- 
velopment modules into each of the PEP packages. Plans are also under- 
way to develop a ,: third-world perspective" cultural course that could 
bring all PEP students together in one course, a course team- taught by 
members selected from each of the three PEP packages. Experience thus far 

has also shown that a part of the General College retention program that 

e 

requires continuing attention and an increased commitment is the moni- 
toring of ' ma instr earned" PEP students, and, perhaps, continued assistance 
for them. Although not part of the original design of the PEP program, 
continued assistance is nevertheless an important element in carrying out 
the specified purpose of a retention program. Accordingly, special 
attention will be given to ''mainstreamed' PEP students in 1982, and 
attempts will be made to extend to these students whatever aid and 
assistance they need. 

In summary, it can be said that many lessons have been learned in 
the first two years of the PEP program 1 s existence: where necessary, 

'■ 16 
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changes have been made, and they will continue to be made to meet the 
ever-increasing and varied academic and support-service needs of PEP 
students—those within the program—former PEP students, and those that 
have been ' raa ins tr earned 1 . 

PEP planners and members of the teaching teams are convinced of the 
efficacy of the PEP program as an academic retention model; they no longer 
consider the PEP program a pilot program. Accordingly, the new name for 
the PEP program, beginning with the 1981-82 academic year, is '"Personalized 
Educational Program" instead of 'Pilot Education Program." 

Notwithstanding the level of success in general, there are some 
conditions over which the General College has little or no control but 
which nevertheless have a direct bearing on the success or failure of 
future PEP offerings. These factors include recruitment, student fi- 
nancial aid, and program costs. 

Recruitment. It is a truism that the stronger the academic background and 
motivation of students, the better their chances are of academic success 
and retention within the University. Since the General College does not 
recruit its own PEP students, it is essential that OMSSA recruiters for 
the PEP program seek out the best qualified leaders available. Although 
a high school diploma or a GED certificate are not necessary for students 
to be admitted to the General College, it nevertheless seems advisable 
to screen potential PEP students carefully with respect to their academic 
preparation. There is a threshold of academic underpreparedness; the 
General College has neither the personnel nor the financial resources to 
carry on an academic program for students below a certain level of 
preparedness . 

Student Financial Aid . Most students registered in the PEP program re- 
ceived some form of financial aid and could not continue their schooling 
without such assistance. It is imperative that financial aid agreements 
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with individual students be finalized early enough each quarter so that 
PEP planners can count *>n their attendance for the ensuing quarter. 

It is equally imperative that PEP students continuing in the 
University beyond the first year be granted continued financial aid. 
Our survey of second-year students shows conclusively that the lack of 
financial aid was the greatest impediment to students continuing their 
education. 

Program Costs. It seems obvious that the General College retention 
program— of which the PEP program is a part-should be continued and ex- 
panded to assist ever greater numbers of minority and disadvantaged 
students. But the General College, with resources that can, at best, 
be described as meager, cannot afford any increase of expenditures for 
retention programs without jeopardizing its primary commitment to stu- 
dents in its other programs. OMSSA's contribution to the General College 
retention program for minority students, while generous, is small in 
proportion to the number of such students enrolled in the General 
College. During the fall quarter, 1981, for example, the General College 
enrolled 666 minority students, a 9% increase ovex' the previous year 
and fully 2U% of its entire student body. Data of this kind clearly in- 
dicate that OMSSA's and the University's support of the General College 
retention program is not in proportion to the number of minority students 

i 

involved . 

With the inclusion of the General College Asian Commanding English 

i 

(ACE) Program under the aegis of the PEP program, the enrollment in the 
PEP program doubled in 1981-82 while OMSSA financial support for the PEP 
program increased only 33%. PEP planners and the administration of the 
General College are fully aware that OMSSA funds are limited and that, "in 
view of the current financial straits of the University, funds within the 
University for the purpose of student retention will be severely limited. 

■ 18 
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As a consequence, the General College, with the assistance of the 
Learning Resource Centers, will make a concerted effort to seek outside 
funds in order to maintain the quality, effectiveness and availability of 
its retention program. Meanwhile, it is incumbent on OMSSA and the 
University's Administrative Steering Committee that makes final decisions 
about the distribution of retention funds to review carefully the criteria 
and procedures for distributing retention funds throughout the University. 
Only those units within the University that demonstrate objectively that 
their retention funds were used for the purpose intended by the Legisla- 
ture and only those programs that have been proven effective in student 
retention should be given consideration for future retention funding. 
The General College administration is confident that the PEP program, 
as demonstrated by this evaluation , will prove to be deserving of con- 
tinued financial support. 

To summarize, there is little doubt that there are many students in 
the University for whom effective retention aid is required. The plight 
of these students, in the General College as well as in other programs, 
ought to be a matter of serious concern to the central administration 
of the University. 
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Summary of Major Findings 

1. After 2 years 30% of the PEP students were still enrolled at the 
University compared with 35% and 39% of the academically stronger 

- control groups. PEP students during their second year, completed 
fewer courses compared to the comparison groups, but had similar GPA's. 

2. After 2 years none of the PEP students had transferred from GC, while 
19% of the control group students had transferred. 

3. The 1980 PEP students tended to hav* slightly better academic back- 
grounds prior to entering the College compared to their 1979 counter- 
parts. 

4. The 1980 PEF students had a yearly retnetion rate of 70% compared 
to 59% of the 1979 students. The American Indian students doubled 
their retention rate. 

5. The 1980 PEP students achieved similar GPA's and completed a similar 
percentage of their courses compared to the 1979 students. 

6. The most successful 1980 PEP students were those who: (a) h?d 
graduated from high school, (b) had at least one parent with post 
high school training „ (c) had educational aspirations beyond the 
baccalaureate degree, (d) had been out of school longer than three 
years. 

7. High school graduation /Fall quarter GPA, and Fall quarter CCR were 
strong predictors of how successful students would be during the 
remainder of the year. „ 1 

8. A telephone follow-up of students revealed that most were pleased with 
the PEP Program, their Instructors, trie Learning Resource Centers, 
the Skills Centers, and the supportive services in General College. 
Areas mentioned most frequently as needing improvement were better 
advising and counseling and more flexibility in class ^select ion. 

9. Personal, financial, and health reasons were cited most often as reasons 
for withdrawing from college. Itost students did not drop out for 
educational reasons. 

10. Conclusions suggest that the PEP Program has been moderately successful 
over the last two years as PEP students hav* achieved and been retained 
at levels only slightly below students with stronger acadademlc back- 
grounds. Greater attention needs to be given to identify appropriate 
students for the PEP Program and to provide extra assistance to needy 
PEP students throughout their stay In the College. Intensive and 
regular advising and counseling may help students make better career/ 
educational decisions but not necessarily prevent their withdrawal 
from the University. 
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Introductlon 

During the 1979-60 academic year, the General Collepe (CC) launched an edu- 
cational proRrar. specifically designed to serve underprepared minority students 
enter in? the College. The program, referred to as PEP for 'Pilot Educational 
Programs," had as ite major goal to Increc^e the academic achievement and 
retention of academically underprepared American Indian, Chicano/Latino, and 
Black students. The program Included courses in academic skill development 
such as writing, reading, and mathematics, ethnically oriented classes (e.g., 
Afro-American Studies, The Chicano Experience, and The Ameri-an Indian), and 
intensive counseling and advising. As students progressed through the program 
they were given greater flexibility in course selection to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. In 1980-81 a new group of freshmen PEP students started the 
program. Phile some changes were made in the 1980-81 PEP program, its goals 
and structure were similar to the 1979-80 program. 

During the first year of PEP an extensive evaluation was conducted by Romano 
and Garfield (1980) to review its effectiveness as well as study the character- 
istics of students who entered it. This present study is an extension of the 
Initial PEP evaluation. It includes information about: 

— The academic progress and demographic characteristics 
of freshmen PEP students who started the program in 
Fall 1SC0. 

— The relationships between particular student character* 
is tics snd academic achievement. 

— The academic progress, during their second year at the 
University, of FEP students who started the program in 
Fall 1979. 

— The academic progress, during their second year at the 
University, of the two (non PEP) control groups used for 
comparison in the 1979-80 evaluation. 

— A telephone follow-up survey of PEP and control group drop- 
outs as well as academically achieving students from both 
the 1975-80 and 1980-81 years. 



PEP Students and Comparison Groups 

This study reports and compares the 1930-31 academic progress of four groups 
of students. They are: (1) PEP students who began the program in Fall 1979, 
(2) PEP students who began the program in Fall 1980, (3) non-PEP control group 
students who began in Pall 1979, and (4) psychology class control group students 
who began in Fall 1979. The PEP students ere identified with thei* respective 
groups. PEP I — American Indian students, PEP II— Chicano/Latino students, 
and PEP III— Black students. The control groups were selected in Fall 1979 
to serve as a comparison to the PEP students. The non-PEP control group con- 
sisted of GC freshmen minority students (primarily black) most of whom received 
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f inancial assistance through the Office of Minority and Special Student 
Affairs (OHSSA) . Generally these students were not part of the PEP pro- 
gram because their academic preparation for college was deemed strong 
enough so that the PEP program was not needed. The psychology daas con- 
trol group consisted of all CC freshmen enrolled in an introductory 
psychology class during Fell 1979. It was hypothesized that this group * 
would closely reseable the typical CC freshman student. 

Rather than select new control groups to serve a« comparisons to the 1980 
students, the 197S data from the two control groups were used. 

The 1980 PLP students were Identified through class instructors and class 
rosters. Any student who had achieved no more than 12 credits prior to 
,£o7 ^ WB8 enrolled any Part of the PEP curriculum during Fall 

1981 was considered to be part of the PEP program. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

At the end of Spring quarter 1981, University transcripts were examined for 
the four groups of students identified above: 1979 PEF. 1930 PET, and the 
two control groups. Data were collected to determine retention rates, grade 
point averages (CPA), and credit completion ratios (CCR) for each quarter as 
well as for the academic year, of 1980-81. CPA and CCR were calculated 
ffSt"^!? for t** 6 * ty P eS of courses: (1) GC skills classes (e.g., 1402, 
1405 1702, etc.), (2) GC regular classes (including the ethnic clssses), 
and (3) non«GC classes. 

CPA was routinely calculated in two ways. The first way ignores sll non- 
credit grade symbols (i.e., N, I, W), using a scale of A-4, B-3, C-2, D-l. 
This is a standard University calculation. However a more conservative 
calculation was also made with II grades included, "using a scale of A-4 B-3 
C-2, D-l, and 11-0 (I and W grades ignored). 

The CCR is the percentage of credits completed and was computed by dividing 
the number of credits completed by all those attempted. For retention data, 
only those students who officially withdrew from the University (all W grades 
or s withdrawal notation on the transcript) were considered as College and 
University withdrawals. 

During freshmen orientation all students completed course placement tests in 
reading, writing, and mathematics and also a questionnaire asking a variety 
of questions about their goals, parental educational background, and need for 
academic and personal assistsnce. These data were summarized for the 1930 
PEP students together with high school academic information collected from 
the Freshmen Summary Sheet prepared by the University Admissions «nd Records 
Of f ice . 

v A telephone survey was conducted during July 1981 vith four types of students: 

(1) 1979 Dropouts—1979 PEP and control group students vhe remained 
registered and achieved at least marginally during 1979-80, 
and who either did not return to the University during 1980-81, or 
did not earn any credits during 1980-81. 

ER^fc ' 23 
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(2) 1"LC dropouts— 1ST* r:.I studerts vho di: not rerein 
registered Jurinr: r„rC-Sl or Ait rot e^rn any a r edit 6 
Sprinr 1CC1. 

(3) 197V Achicvlnc— lltf; i^lT and control croup students vho 
reuained registered all of ir70-CC with at least rar~in*l 
achievement ami vho renalned rep latere! all of 10CO-cl 
with adequate echleveaent . Adequate achievement **ns 
defined as achieving at least a*2.P0 G?A (I s included) 
and a 507 CCR for the l?C^ul year. 

(4) VjW Achieving- -19C0 Ftr students vho regained re 1st ere:< 
all of 12uO-Cl. achieved at least a 2.W GPA (r f s ir- 
eluded) and a 50% CC£ for the 1C3C- 1 year. 

The survey vas conducted through serl-structured teleplone inter- 
views by the first author to elicit frori students elements of GC vhic> 
vera and least helpful to thee academically : ideas for ii proved 
and better service and reasons for tritWratTin?. Since the survey 
did not lend Itself to cuantiflaLle data, the najor findirr* fron the 
survey are presented in discussion format. 

The .05 level vas use! to detemlne significance for all statistical 
comparisons. 

Results 

The results are divided Into four parts. Fart I focuses op 7LI students 

who started the proprau in Pall l c 30. I art II reports aca /et'ic progress 

data iurlnz their second year at the University of Loth riJ and control 

rroup students vho vere /reehoen at the beyinnin" of r all 1?7<\ and 
Fart III reports the results of the telephone survey. 

fart I lSCO-.'lJfP Students 

Of the 7S students identified as freshmen ITr stu^entf r»t the be*inpinr 
of rail quarter rioC* 2C vere TLI I (Aner lean Indian students) 1.' x*ere 
TEI II (Chlcano/Letino 3tudents) and 31 vere FEr III (LlecF students). 

I>i gh .School 'Jaclrround and CC Ilacegert Tests 

1. Table 7 reports the hl?h school academic taclfroutid of 

FLI' I, II, and III students as veil as for ell FilF students 
combined. Out of the 71/ FLF studerts . vere hich School 
rraducttes, 23£ vere not; bi£h school rrasuates ( ar* dat* 
*ras not available for K2. The Chicano/Latino students 
had a higher percentage of hifh school fraduatec compared 
to the other tvo groups. The average hifh sbhool Percentile 
rani: vas at the 35th percentile for the 3C (4o£) TIT 
students report inr * hifh school percentile renK Had 
students bad the highest average Mph school percentile rank 
(40th percentile), followed by the Chicano/Latino students 
(33rd percentile) , and the Arerican Indian students (29th 
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pcrcertilc). Cot.pareH to th*»l?7? F; I students th" J A CC 
FIT students rerc about equally as lil:rly to hnve graduated 
froa hi£h school Wt'Jiad a higher average high school 
percentile rank, (Caution in needed in t*tf ln? corparlaons 
since 702 of the 197$ PrP ^tT^r^ did not report a hi;h 
school percentile rani). The 1?Z* PFF students actually 
had an .average hif.h school percentile rank bifber t!ian the 
averse C-C frestwan student enrolled Fall 19i>r (33th vs. 
32nd percentile) (Uaiuno* Drothen, Garfield, and Fohertson 
19C1). 

2. Table ~ suunarlzes the reana. standard deviations, and per* 
C9^ile ranks of lrCO FU students on the CC Flacenent 
?**ts. Compared tw other GC students k PET students scores' 
In the lower quartilS or the writlnc and rcetheratlcs tests 
and in the lover t v irJ on th? reading test. Artrlcan Indiar 
students scored the htlhast on all parts of tie riacenent 
Teste *.»ith the exception of the T'hole unbers test* ..lack 
students scored lowest on all parts of the Placement Tests. 
Sirce the English tret of tl,e CC Tlacenent Irorran has 
charred since Fall 1C79. t,o comparisons can Ve rade between 
the 1S7C and 12^0 f?a students, louver or the arithmetic 
an*', alcebra tests the 1V?C TlT students score*."* lender than 
the lC7v PET studev.ts. 



Student Survey Questionnaire 

Table 0 reports the responses of 3? TIT students who convicted t> 
GC Student Survey duriii£ ^reshnan Orientation. Since this represents 
only 'C2 of the total ITF students and 69Z of IT* I, SOJ of PL! II, and 
31* of i # :J* III, the results frou the survey need to be interpreted 
cautiously. 

1. ra students tended to be ol^er than the typical GC frcshoan. 
The averane age of T'LT students itbc 23 years conpered to 

21 years for all PC 'r-^.-ir entering Tall ITfcO. 

2. Nearly 507 of the* ?I? students plan t.o transfer to another 
University of Minnesota collece. while 21Y. are not sure of 
their transfer plans eftcr GC. Only 57. of the students haJ 
elans to transfer to another colle e outside of the liriversity 
system. 1/hlle rhc intent to transfer is lower than the 
average GC f re3hruin (73~ plan to transfer to anotier U of 1' 
collere) it is higher than the 341' of the 1579-GO rr? 
students */ho indicated as frcshsan th?t they Intend to 
transfer. 

3 Althoufh 90Z* of the students indicated that they were 
receiving financial aid 'If.' Indicated rl*ns to vorl 
during, the year, /.novher J3/* were not sure. Tfv? percentage 
of those 10C0 FFF students plannlnc to worh la lower than 
the 1172 PLT student e (54:-) &nd rcuch lower than the typical 
OC freshman (732)* 



u. For 59% of the PEP students more than one year ha% elansed 
since t*ev atnendcd any school prior to enrolling in CC. 
This is slightly hirher than the 1979 PEP students (52%) 
but much higher than all HC freahaea (39*). 

5. The degree aspirations of the PEP students are high.. 56% 
asoired to either a masters or doctorate decree. This 
percentage is much higher than for the 1979 PEP students 
(31%) and for all GC fr-«>^> (35%), 

6. Academically, PEP students felt least well prepared in math 
skills, musical and arithmetic skills, science, and career 
educational planning skills • Over 50% of the PEP students 
felt fairly t*ell prepared in 3 of the 12 areas listed. 

7. A hi*h percentage of PEP students indicated a need for 
counseling in the following areas: financial (69%), study 
skills (6^,), and career and educational planning (59%). 
Test and speech anxiety was also indicated by 28%. These 
areas were also the major ones indicated by 1979 PEP student* 
and 19fc0 Gc f rm^-? althouj* the percentaces cf the 1980 
PEP students were hipher. 

At thc time of Fraahman Orientation, 38- of the TEP students 
were undecided auoui a college major and 23% either did not 
, respond to the question or marked 'other'. PEP I had the 
most undecided students (61%) and PEP III the leasjt (9%), 
Hone of the PEP students indicated education as a major and 
only u% indicated social science or the humanities. Business, 
math or science, and medical science were listed by 28% of 
the students. The nunfcer of undecided PEP students is hipher 
than the freshman Rroup (25%). GC freshen also indicated 
most often plans to major in business, nath or science, and 
medical science (39%). 

9* Parrnt^ educational background of 1980 PEP students tended 
to be lower than all GC freshnon but similar to 1979 PEP 
students. 38* of the mothers and U3% of the fathers had less 
than a hipjh school diploira. However, 18^ of the mothers and 
20% of the fathers had some type of post hi^h school training. 

Acade mic Achievement and Retention . 

Tables 1-6 report the academic progress of the 1980 PEP students. 
The data, sunmarized for aach PEP proup individually as well es cor*ined, 
include- *rade point averages (ftPA, calculated with and without K 
frades), credit conpletion ratios (CCn), University withdrawal and 
retention figures, and distribution of credits by types of courses. 
These <?ata are presented for each quarter as well as for the year. . 
Table * compares 19 80 PEP students with the 1979 PEP students and ^^-^ 
control proups on first year GPA. CCR. and registration status. Figures 1-9 
graphically present the Comparisons. Major 'results from these data follow: 
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PEP students achieved an average CPA of 2.53 (M * s not in- 
cluded) during the 1980-81 year, ^en G?A was calculated 
including 1C grades , CPA's were substantially lower with 
only FIT I during Fall quarter and rrp II during Fall, 
Winter, and S^rinj quarters showing GPA's above 2.00. 
Compared to the 1979 PLT students, PIP I had higher CPA's, 
PEP II achieved at similar levels, and PIP III showed a 
decrease. All 1930 TEP students corJbined achieved at a 
slightly lower (not significantly) GPA level compared to 
the 1979 PEP students, but higher than the 1979 non-PEP 
control group (with or without N's, without N 7 s P <\ .01) 
and higher than the 1979 psychology class control group 
(without N's). Generally, CPA's showed only a slight 
downward trend from Fall to Spring quarters. 

CPA dates for the three types of classes (GC skills, regular 
GC, and non-GC) showed that student^, achieved similarly 
regardless of the type of class enrolled. :?hile relatively 
few students took non-GC classes, the CPA's for these classes 
were generally higher than in the other two groups of classes. " 

The 1930 PZP students completed U8% of their credits attempted 
during 1980-31. This w^s slightly lower (not significantly) 
than the 1S79 PFP students and non-FEP control group, and 
significantly lo*/er than the 1979 psychology class control 
^rou^ (P< .01). PEP II had the highest CCR for the year 
and PEP I the lowest. PF? I and II showed large decreases 
in CCR fro!T> Fall to Spring quarters, but PEF III showed only 
slight variation in CCR during the year. Compared to the 
1979 PEF groups, PfcP I, II, and III had similar CCP's during 
> 1980-81. 3 The CCI1 for non-GC classes was lower than for CC 
skills or regular classes for all PEP students combined. 
FEP III students, however, had a higher cumulative CCR for 
non-CC classes compared to GC classes. 

Retention data showed than 96% of the PEP students remained 
registered during Fall quarter, 86u regained registered Wintei 
quarter and 75% Spring quarter. Seventy-six percent of the 
70°.. remained registered all three quarters. These 'data are 
higher than for the 1979 PEP students when 92%, 70%, and 61^ 
regained registered Fall, Winter > and Spring quarters respect- 
ively , and where completed registration all three quarters 
and 59* remained registered all three quarters. (While these 
differences were not significant at the .05 level, the difference 
between 70i of the 1900 PEF students and 59% of the 1979 PEP 
students remaining registered all three quarters approached the 
0.5 level of significance). The 1930 PEP retention figures are 
also higher (not significant) than for both 1979 control groups 4 
except that 70? of the psychology class also remained registered 
all three quarters. 

Thile the percental of PrF students reioaining registered was 
high, the percentage of those that renainedregistered and 
earned at least one passing ;:rade decreased sharply during 
the year. During Fall, winter, and Spring quarters 8l£, 63' , 
and 51*1 of the PEP students remained registered ^and earned 
at least one passing grade. 
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Of the three PEP groups, the American Indian students had 
the most consistent retention data; 88% remained registered 
each of the three quarters. There were more withdrawals 
from the Chicano/ Latino and Black groups as the year pro- 
gressed. However, there were more Chicano/Latino and 
Black students who earned at least one passing grade each 
quarter compared to American Indian students. 

Compared to the 1979 PEP groups, the 1980 American Indian 
students doubled their retention rate, and the 1980 Chicano/ 
latino and Black groups had retention rates similar to 
the 1979 students. 

As the 1980-81 year progressed, PEP students registered 
for fewer GC skills and regular classes, while enrollment 
in non GC classes Increased. These trends were true for 
all three PEP groups. 

Relationships Between Aca demic Progress, Retention and Personal Variables . 

Table 10 reports average CCR and 6PA scores and retention* percentages 
categorised by selected variables for the 39 PEP 1980 students who 
completed the GC Student Survey Questionnaire. Since this data is 
based on only U9% of the PEP students, conclusions ?xmm from them 
are tentative. A summary of Table 10 follows: 

1. Hales compared to females had higher CCR levels, but females 
tended to remain registered more than males. Females had 
higher CPA's (without H's) compared to males, but GPA's 
(with H»s) were nearly identical. 

2. While students 23 years old and older had lower CCR and 
registration rates compared to younger -students, the older 
students achieved higher GPA's. 

3. Students who have either mothers cr fathers with educational 
training (vocational or college) beyond high school had 
higher CCR, GPA, and retention levels compared to students 
whose parents did not have such training. 
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Students who have high aspirations (a degree beyond the 
baccalaureate) had higher CCR, GPA, and retention levels 
compared to students with lower aspirations. 

Students who indicated at Freshman Orientation that they 
were undecided about a college major baa lower CCR and 
GPA fwith H's) scores and were less likely to remain 
registered all three quarters compared to students who 
indicated a major. 

Students who had been out of any school 3 years or more 
prior to enrolling in GC had higher CCR, GPA, and 
retention rates compared to students who more recently 
were enrolled in any school. 



28 
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S^SirSS* ^ , ° n :! r ? dUCt J COrrelatlOTU bet ™ en h ^ school 
K en iL ^p ! C S\ graduate statu., CC Placement Teats, 
«£ 2 W^JJ?' correlation 



T*J! P 061 "^ and significant relationship between 
students who were high school graduates and all five measures 

rinI^cSir t ^ 1 ° n md • chl "«"«*- ■** school percentSe 
S^fivT^e. C0rr8l ^ # "^"^ly with any of 

2. The Reading and Writing Tests of the Gd Placement Test 

SrS?^ f 0 !^ 7 * 17 Md "iffUficantly with cumulative 
GTA (without H's), while the Khole Nu»*er and Arithmetic 

gX f«SJ^If S?* 1 i 1V ! ly and •^"csntly with cumulative 
in* i Th «i eadln 8 TMt correlated positively 

2*22? tly contlnuwI registration. Allother 
correlations were low and not significant. 

3 ' a^JSE" aR (wlth wre •i8ni«cntly ^ 
and highly correlated with continued registration and £l 
acadealc progress for the remainder of the year. ^ 

c^d^r^'T 8 ^ n0t been cros^vaiidated, tte/can oni; be 
££££ teat " tlVft - nultl P le sq«tionI yielSa 7 thi 



l ' * Tmtc SSIS^" 1 ? v ?8) "* te * dln8 00 ^cement 
P H £ * d JS?v 0f the varlance cumulative OCR 
l« ■ .03, .0001). 



Pall quarter OCR, and the Reading and Whole Number GC 

rJ* 0 ^ Te "5,? ? r *f lcted 43 * of th « fiance for cumulative 
CPA (without N's) (R - .63, P<.0001). 



J i — X8B ■ cnooA grsaustion status predlctei 

rwvm varl * nce for cumulative CPA (with R's) (R - .77, 



3 * Sf rt 5 U I" e .!.2L^ d , b * 8h acho °* grsduatlon status predicted 

P<- 

Patt ffi u 97 !' FEP - <m -- COPtr ° 1 Gr0UPS Ac * dgMi( ' A «*i «vwent and Retention 



P <• .0001) . 

979 PEP sn< 
During 1980-8? .. 

!^^!L!! Ct±0 ? p 5•* ent • »cademic achievement and retention data for 1979 PEP 

f oSSUn; nJilS J "f? 9 " U> - At th * ********* of Pali 1979, the 

l^^Y^l l 2 "JST JS°i" led " the various 

rBF .* 36, PEP II - 42, PEP III - 30, non-PEP control - 86 mud 
psychology class control - 83. Of these students, 50Z o^Tpep students 

"turL JoX^^r 1 f tOUP ' Wd 7U of the P^chology control gro^ ' 

t ,0r laMt P« rt of W80-81. (These data were 

282 for PEP X, 5 7X for PEP II, and 63% for PEP III . All of the 1979 PEP 
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students who wre enrolled during 1S60-C1 were enrolled in GC. Five 
students (61) fro* the non-PEP control jroup and 11 students (13%) 
fron the psychology control croup transferred from CC during 1900-81. 
All of these transfers, except one to U of i'.-Morris, were to the College 
of Liberal Arts. Because of the diffulty in obtaining University 
transcripts of students not enrolled in GC 5 the academic records of 
these transferred students were not examined. One psychology control 
Sroup student received the Association of Arts (AA) decree Fall 1980. 

Fro© the original p*oup of 1979 FEP students (116). 68 students (591) 
remained re^istmred all of 1970-PO and-x?f % t*n»se 35fcm) also rejisterecl 
all of 1930-31. The non-PIP control group had 55 students (6^)" remain 
all of 19S0-81. The psychology control ^roup had 58 students remained 
registered for ail of 1GC0-81. (Since the transcripts for the trans- 
ferred students in the control groups were not available, they are 
assumed to have been registered all of 1980-81). prp I, II, and III 
had H2%, 67% J and 66^ remain registered all of 1979-301 of these students 
l«+l (PEP I), 301 (FEF II), and H2% (PEF III) remained registered. all of 



During 1900-31, 21l of the 1979 PEP students remained registered and 
earned at least one passing grade each quarter. This compares with 33% 
of the npn-PEF control croups ( t h e percentages for the control groups 
include all of the transferred students, having assumed that they 
remained registered and earned a passing grade eath qoarter). PEP I 
had lUl in this ^roup, PEF II - 29%, and PEP III - 13%. 

Additional data fron Tables 12-16 are summarized. 

1. Table 13 ^ives the withdrawal and registration rates by 
each quarter for 1980-81. It shows that from Fall 1980 

to Spring 1931 there were 12°: fewer PEP students, 7* fewer 
non-PFP control students ^and Z% fewer .psychology control 
students. Fach of the lq79 PEP groups experienced similar 
withdrawal rates during 1930-81. 

2. Of those students receiving GC GPA's during 1980-S1, PEP 
students achieved a cumulative GPA of (without IPs) 
compared to 2.1H for the non-PEP control and 2.46 for the 
psychology class control ^roup. '/hen !! grades were included 
in the calculation, the CPA's tended to be similar for the 
three croups (FFP - 1.50, non-PEP - l.UG, psychology - 1.30). 
Of the three PEF groups, the six PT? I students had the 
highest average cumulative GPA (2.C5 without * : 's), followed 
by PIP II and PEP III (2.26). tfith l" s included 

in the calculation the CPA's were reduced to 1.31 for 
PEI I, 1.97 for PEP II, and 1.08 for PEP III. Tor all 
thr^e FEF sroups the GPA's were hii v er rinter quarter 
compared \o Fall and Spring quarters. The '.'inter quarter 
elevation was also experienced by the non-PFP control group.' 
The cumulative CPA's of non-CC classes compared to regular 
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GC classes were higher for PEP and the non-PEP control 
students. 

3. During Fall and Winter quarters 9 PEP students registered 
for GC skills classes > raore than double the number of 
students registered for GC skills classes in the control 
groups. By Spring quarter 1981, the number of students 
registered for skills classes was equal for PEP and the 
control groups. While control group students enrolling 
in non-GC classes increased from Fall to Spring quarters, 
the numbers were the same for the PEP groups during each 

of the quarters. Students in all groups registered primarily 
for GC classes. 

4. During 1980-81, 1979 PEP students had a lower CCR (U5%) 
compared to the non-PEP (52%), and the psychology class (61%). 
The CCR of the two control groups were very similar for the 
three quarters of 1980-81, while PEP II and III showed a 

20% decrease in CCR from Fall to Spring quarter. PEP I 
showed a slight increase. There were no major or consistent 
differences between CCR's for GC and non-GC classes. 

Part III: Follow-Up Telephone Survey of Achieving and Dropout Students 

During July 1981 a telephone follow-up survey was initiated with the 
most, successful 1979, 1980 PEP and 1979 control group students and 
those from these groups that dropped out of the University. The success- 
ful students referrred to as achieving were those 1979 PEP and control 
group students who remained registered all 1979*80, achieved at least 
marginally during 1979-80, registered all of 1980-81, achieved at least 
a 2.00 cumulative GPA for 1980-81 (M grades included), and completed 
at least 50% of their credits during 1980-81. The achieving 1980 PEP 
students were selected using the same criteria (i.e. . registered all 
three quarters with at least a 2.00 cumulative GPA and completed 50% 
of their credits). Dropouts of .the 1979 students were defined as those 
that remained registered all 1979-80 and achieved at least marginally 
during that year*, but did pot return to the University or did not complete 
any credits during 1980-81. 1980 PEP dropouts were defined as those 
who either did not register Spring quarter 1981 or did not complete any 
credits Spring quarter. 

The number of students in each group identified and actually contacted 
are summarized below: 

1976 



Achieving 


Identified 


Contacted 


% 


PEP I 


1 


1 


100 


PEP II 


7 


4 


57 


PEP III 


6 Y 


3 


50 


All PEP 


14 1 


8 


57 


Non-PEP Control 


14 


1C 


71 


Psychology Control 


13 


6 


46 


Total 


41 


24 


59 
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1980 Achieving Identified Contacted % 



PEP I 
PEP II 
PEP III 
All PEP 

Total Achieving 

1979 Dropouts 



8 

9 
10 
27 

68 



PEP I 
PEP II 
PEP III 
All PEP 

Uon-PEP Control 
Psychology Control 
Total 



5 63 

5 56 

7 70 

17 63 



«*1 

Identified 

7 

8 
12 
27 
12 
16 
55 



60 



Contacted 



Phone 

2 

«* 

5 
11 

2 

6 
21 



File* 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 



5 



57(29?* 

75(50) 

50(H2) 

59(«*1) 

33(17) 

50 - 

52(385 



1980 Dropouts 


Identified 


Contacted 


% 






Phone 


File* 




PEP I 


15 


6 




W - 


PEP II 


9 


«* 


2 


67 (Wf* 


PEP III 


15 


5 


«* 


60(33) 


All PEP 


39 


15 


6 


54(38) 


Total Dropouts 


9«* 


36 


<> 

13 


52(38) 



* The files of students who could not be reached were examined to identify 
' reasons for dropping out as noted on the withdrawal form or counselor 

notes. This .column recordir the number of students whose information 

was :gfctheded through the files. 
^Percentages in parenthesis are based only on those students who were 

interviewed * 

Out of the 1C2 total achieving and dropout students 77 or 48% were 
interviewed, while file information was gathered on 13 more giving a 
total of 56% who provided at least some follow-up information. The 
achieving stud'ents were more likely to be reached (50%) compared to 
the dropouts (38% interviewed and 14% through file information). 

Several sources of information were used to identify student phone 
numbers, and those that had local telephones were called. At least 
10 attempts were made to contact students who could not be reached. 

The survey was conducted by the first author using a s;emi-Vtructured 
interview format. (See Appendix 3 for ^H*e questionnaires.) Students 
vera encouraged to elaborate on the questions asked and often follow-up 
questions were Initiated by the Interviewer. 



Since 60Z of the achieving students and 38% of the dropouts were actually 
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contacted, firm conclusions drawn from the survey can not be made. Never- 
theless, they do give an indication of the strengths and weaknesses of GC 
as perceived by a group of students who were successful and those who dropped 
oat. Further, the survey gives some indication of the reasons why students 
drop out. 

9 4 

Since the majority of the survey questionnaire was given in a free response 
format, the responses were categorized to simplify quantification of the 
information. The major findings were: 

1. The responses of the 25 contacted achieving 1979 and 1980 PEP students 
were combined. Factors frequently mentioned which most contributed to 
their academic success were: the PEP Program (76%), teachers and in- 
struction (52%), their own motivation and determination (32%), specific 
classes in English, speech, and ethnic areas (32%), the Learning Re- 
source Centers (202), advising and counseling (20%), and the HELP 
Center (12%). 

Those factors most frequently mentioned which least contributed to 
their academic success were: PEP Program (28% — primarily because it 
was too easy), not enough flexibility in class selection (16%), and 
24% indicated none. 

Twenty-thr*e (92%) of the achieving PEP students who were interviewed 
plan to return to GC Fall, 1981. 

When asked how GC or the University could have better served you, 24% 
desired improved counseling and advising, 16% wished more flexibility 
in class selection, 12% asked for more information about the Univer- 
sity and GC, and 20% could not think of anything. 

2. The 10 (71%) non PEP control group students who were contacted indi- 
cated most often that the teachers and instruction (99%) most contri- 
buted to their academic success. Sixty percent cited specific courses 
(English, communications, GC 199*0, 50% mentioned rhe Reading and Writing 
Skills Center, 40% the math tutoring room, and 30% the general atmos- 
phere in GC. 

Seventy percent could not think of anything that least contributed to 
their academic success. 

Ninety percent are returning to GC Fall, 1981 (one student is planning on 
working and entering a vocational training program). 

Suggesting ways to be better served by the University and College, 
these "students mentioned shorter registration lines and fewer closed 
classes (20%). Others mentioned more financial aid information, better 
orientation to college, and seme courses being too easy. Forty percent 
could not think of anything. 

Additionally, So% of th^e students received good advising while 70% 
thought that their advising was weak. Positive experiences with the 
Reading and Writing Skills Center were noted by 20% of the students 
and 20% thought the classes were well organized. 
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Out of the 13 students in the peycfeplogy class control group who were 
identified as achieving (studeuts **ad transferred from GC were not 
included), 6 («♦€%) were contacted. These students indicated roost fre- 
quently that advising and counseling (83%) most contributed to their 
academic success. The teachers and teaching assistants were cited by 
67%, 67% noted specific classes (especially writing lab), and 50% at- 
tributed their success mainly to their own motivation. 

Suggestions for improvement included better advising and counseling 
(50%), fewer course selection restrictions (33%), and more short term 
certificate programs (33%). 

All of the students contacted were planning to return for Fall 1981. 

At least partial responses of the 1973 and 1980 PEP dropouts were re- 
ceived from 56% of those identified and 39% were actually interviewed. 
All but one of the students contacted was not enrolled in any other 
post-secondary educational institution during 1980-81. Forty-eight 
percent of the students are definitely planning to return to GC for 
Fall 1981, 37% will probably or definitely not attend, and 15% were 
not sure. All but one of the students has been working full or part 
time since leaving school, mainly at semi-skilled jobs. 

The major reasons cited for dropping out of college were: personal 
and family problems ( **!%), financial problems (30%), and health pro- 
blems (19%). Others mentioned were: lafck of motivation or interest 
in college (8%), academic problems (8%), and interest in more voca- 
tionally oriented training (8%). 

Asked how GC or the University could have better served you, 12% said 
by allowing them to take more courses specific to their field, 46% 
could not think of any response. 

Although all of these students dropped out, all of them said that 
the time spent in the College was useful to them, primarily because 
they learned a great deal through their courses and about themselves. 

Specific classes (e.g. writing and literature, ethnic classes, and 
psychology) were cited most often as being most helpful to them (69%), . 
followed by the HELP Center (31%), the PEP Program (15%), the Learning 
Resource Centers (15;;), instructors and teaching assistants (157), and 
advising and counseling 112%). Specific classes were indicated as 
being the least helpful (15%). The lines, red-tape, and bigness of the 
University were also mentioned most often (15%). Others suggested more 
financial aid (8%) and better advising and counseling (8%). Thirty- 
five percent cpuld not think of an answer to what was least helpful. 

When asked what would have increased your chances of remaining in school 
and achieving better, 50% answered nothing, 12% said better advising, 
and 12% indicated lower costs. 

Other comments from these students showed that 31% thought that the 
advising and counseling was good, while 12% indicated that it needed 
improvement . 
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5. The dropouts of the 1979 non PEP and psycholo&y class control groups 
were combined since the nurbers. for seen group were very small. Three 
+ . 1* 1( L i r jdents who »«• contacted attended other educational insti- 
tutions during 1980-81 (a 4-year college, a 2-year college, and a vo- 
cational technical school). Twenty percent plan to return to GC or 
the Ufeiveiaity for Pall 1981, and 50% are definitely not planning to 
attend the University. Sixty percent of these students have been 
working full or part tine since leaving school. 

co *" on masons for leaving school were family <md personal problems 
,i S"2? U1 P roblens (30%) . l*ck of interest and motivation for 
college (30%), and the bigness and red-tape of the University (20%). 

GC or the University could have better served this group through im- 
proved advising and counseling (20%) and by providing more financial 
assistance (20%). Thirty percent answered none to the question. 

All but one of the students found the time that they spent here useful 
(especially by learning a lot about themselves and through classes). The 
^tructors and teaching assistants were ci-ed most often as most helpful 
150JJ followed by advising and counseling fko%), and specific classes 
(20%). Least helpful factors during their stay at the University in- 
cluded the bigness of the University and some classes (30%) and poor 
advising (20%). 1 

When asked how GC or the University could have helped them remain at 
the University, 60% could not think of anything. 

Additional information obtained from these students suggested that they 
wanted courses more focused on their career goals (20%) and that they 
were undecided about their career goals (20%). 

Summary of the Telephone Survy 

•uccessful end unsuccessful students were generally positive 
about GC and the University, there were areas that they thought could be 
improved. One of these was the counseling and advising received. Some stu- 
dents were very positive, while others had quite negative experiences with 
their advisors. In the latter category were students who complained of their 
advisors not being available or not giving correct information and guidance. 
Students generally were supportive of the PEP Program. Perhaps the biggest 
complaint about PEP was that some students felt they were inappropriately 
placed in it only because of their ethnic background and consequently the 
classes were too easy and too restrictive for them. Several mentioned the 
positive experience of being with other students of their own ethnic back- 
ground and of the help that the HELP Center provided. 

Gei -rally, for those students who left the University, it was for reasons 
other than academic. Most students dropped out for personal, financial, and 
health reasons. A few desired more vocationally oriented, short term train- 
ing. However, those in the latter group indicated that attending college 
helped them make that decision. 

All but one stttdent who withdrew found the time spent at the University use- 
ful and helpful to them. Specifically, they were very pleased with the 
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teachers and the instruction and the various services (e.5. counselors and 
tutors). 

This survey represented responses from our 50* of the selected jroup and it 
provides insight into GC f s programming and services. To increase response 
rate and reduce response bias, the survey should be repeated with another 
Group of similar students during the academic year or immediately at the 
time of withdraiel. Follow-up surveys especially with dropouts, are difficult 
because of the transient nature of student populations and the resulting 
difficulty in locating them. The free responses from the present survey can 
forta the basis of a niore structured questionnaire which could be-*administered 
easily to students as they leave the institution or at short terra follow-up. 
The structured questionnaire would also lend itself for use by trained 
interviewers not associated with the University thus reducing response bias. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

Data collected on 36U freshmen and sophomores over a twe-year period 
provides interesting and important trends. While the impetus for this 
intensive focus on GC freshmen came as a result of the PEP Program, the 
study gives useful information about regular GC students in addition to 
academically underprepared minority students. * The issues associated with 
retaining students and helping them achieve do not onjy apply to minority 
students, but to the total CC student population. This is most clearly 
demonstrated by a difference of only 9% in retention rates between the 
academically stronger regular GC students and the PEP students after six 
quarters at the University of I'innesota. 

Studies, of college student attrition have been occur ing for at least 60 
years. Surprisingly, attrition rates have remained relatively stable 
during these years with national research showing approximately UOt of , • 
entering freshmen receiving a baccalaureate degree within four years and 
another 20% receiving a baccalaureate decree sometime in the future (Cope € 
Hannah^ 1975, Summerskill, 1962). Therefore, about «*0% of entering freshmen 
never achieve a bachelor's degree. These figures will vary depending on 
the type of institution. The less selection colleges, two year colleges, and 
public institutions tend to have higher retrition rates. .Therefore, it would 
be expected that GC, because it is an open door, twp year public institution, 
would experience higher attrition rates compared to national averages. 

The purpose for initiating the PIT Program was to improve the retention 
and achievement of those minority students who come to CC with exceptionally 
weak academic skills. Unfortunately there is no simple answer to the question 
1 is PEP wox^kinj? But, after two years, we know more about this group of 
students and how the College may, become more effective working with them. 

It is clear that for many GC students, a program such as PFP is needed. 
These students come to the College with poor academic backgrounds an! with 
social/economic difficulties which make college success extremely difficult . 
without the aJded attention. However, all minority students are not 
necessarily candiates for* the PEP Program, and therefore greater efforts 
need to be expanded to identify those students who are most in need of PEP . 
One of the biggest frustrations of PEP students were those who complained 
of being put in PEP M simply because of their color. Based on the 1C30 
FEP students the most successful students were those who graduated from 
q high school, had at least one parent with post hi^h school training, had 
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pott baccalaureate degree aspirations, had selected a college major, and 
had been out of school longer than- three years. If these characteristics 
can be cross-validated with another group of students, perhaps by using 
these variables, better identification of students truly in need of special 
attention can be made. Further, for the 1980 students, high school 
percentile rank was not a good indicator of future success, and the GC 
Placement Tests, while an improvement over the former battery, only" 
minimally predicted future success. 

Once the students are enrolled and have completed Fall quarter, the data 
• strongly suggests that more accurate predictions can be made for those who 
will be successful the remainder of the year. Based on Fall quarter CCR 
and high school graduation statue, 59% of tlje variance for cumulative 
GPA (with H»s) can be predicted ( s <: .0001). Further, <»0% of the variance 
for cumulative CCR can be predicted based on Fall quarter GPA (with IPs) 
and the Reading Test of the GC Placement Battery (P •" .0001) . These data 
suggest that those students who did not achieve Fall quarter are not likely 
to be successful the remainder of the year. At the end of Fall quarter 
those who did not achieve will likely need special attention Winter quarter 
beyond the PEP program to help them be successful. These finding*- are 
encouraging as they help to identify those students within PEP who will 
need extra attention during the year. 

Generally, the 1980 PEP students' achieved at similar academic levels 
compared to the 1979 PEP students. However, 70% of the 1900 students 
were retained duricg their freshmen year compared to 59% of the 1979 
students. Practically all of this increase can be attributed to the 
American Indian students who doubled their retention rate from 1979 to 
1980. The 70% retention rate for all PEP students during 1980 was equal 
to the rate of the psychology control group during 1979. 

While overall the 1979 PEP student* tended to have weaker academic back- 
grounds compared to other GC freshneu the 1980 PEP students did not 
appear as weak with respect to high school percentile rank. The 1980 
PEP students, however, scored in the lower third of the GC students on 
the GC Placement Tests. 

At the end of six quarters in GC, 30% of the 1979 PEP students were still 
enrolled. This compares with 39% and 35% for the academically stronger 
control groups. The Chicano/Latino students were retained at a <»2% rate. 
Mot surprisingly, since the 1979 PEP students needed developmental skill 
courses, none of them had transferred from GC, while 19% from the control 
groups had transferred i*«om GC and one student had graduated. 

The retention data suggest that greater effort needs to be expanded 
during the second year to assist PEP students, expeclally Black students, 
who although registered, actually completed fewer credits compared to 
PEP I and II during their second year. It is difficult to determine the 
what and how" of the needed assistance since most of the students dropped 
out of college for personal, financial, and health reasons. Few identified 
academic reasons or specific complaints with GC or the University for 
withdrawing. However, some students, by their own admission and by 
reviewing their class registrations, could have received better advising 
and counseling. Some students lacked basic information about the 
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educational/collegiate jjrocess end cthere were unclear about their career 
goal*. It la likely that regular , -intensive counseling focusing on 
educational and career planning needa to be conducted with PEP students 
.throughout their years in the College. Perhaps the counseling should 
be initiated by their advisor or conducted in swell groups as adjunctive 
to regular courae offerings. Withdrawing froa college is not necessarily 
negative if the decision is made through a regular decision-Baking process. 
Counseling can help students better decide about their 'educational/career 
objectivea aa they become aware of possible alternatives for themselves. 
It nay also assist with some of the personal/social problems that contribute 
to dropping out. 

Another issue that needs to be resolved is the overly restrict iveneas of 
class selection that some PEP students feel. This may be partly a problem 
of inaccurate recruitment of PEP students. As greater sophistication is 
developed in selecting students who truly need PEP, students should feel 
less bored and reatricted by PEP classes. Also, as the year advances and 
the student's academic progress aerite it, there should be less restriction 
on course selection. While students in the 1980 PEP group completed non-GC 
courses less often than GC courses, those that did complete them achieved 
at a higher GPA level compared to GC courses. 

For the most part, GC students are generally pleased with their experience 
in the College. In fact, many bad difficulty thinking of negative aspects 
of their experience and even those who dropped out found the time they 
spent in college useful to them. Students were ocst laudatory of their ^ 
instructors and the acceaa that they had to them. They were also, for the 
laost part, appreciative cf the skills and tutoring -centers and the counseling 
services. 

To summarize, after two years, it appears that a program such as PEP is 
needed in GC as there are many students who can benefit from it. As greater 
sophistication in identifying students for the program is developed, a 
stronger educational program can be realized. Specifically, some students 
need intensive attention for their entire freshman year and into their 
second year. Improved pro gra mming, counseling, and advising may not 
necessarily increase retention, but may help students make better choices 
about alternatives to college. To those students who came to the University 
but withdrew, the experience was not necessarily negative as they learned 
and broadened themselves. f The PEP Program waa conceived aa a way to improve 
college retention and achievement of minority students, it can not be said 
that it has been completely successful, or a devastating failure. Data 
auggests that it baa been moderately successful as students in it are 
achieving at levels only slightly below students who have stronger academic 
backgrounds . Through increased refinement and experiaentation, perhaps 
greater success can be achieved in helping these students progress at the 
University or find more appropriate post-secondary alternatives. 
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TABLE 1 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 

1S80 PEP BTUDENTS\FHO KENAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER 
(Scale: A*4, B*3. C=S, D*l i:«s not included- in calculations*) 



Fall Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 

Mean GPA 
" Standard Deviation 

Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
. Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 

2.79 (2.50) 

.88 (1.21) 
17 (19) 



2.40 (1.20) 
.55 (1.32) 
5 (10) 

3.00 (1.00) 
0.0 .(1.73) 
1 (3) 

2.65 (1.8*0 
.77 (1.39) 
17 (22) 



'^T^PA calculated when N*0 in parentheses. 
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PEP I (N*26) 
GC 

' Regular, 
Classes 

2.98 (2.37) . 

.79(1.24) 
20 (22) 



■2.63 (1.94) 
.70 (1.33) 
18 (22) 

2.41 (1.09) 
.71 (1.28) 
10 (20) 

2.74 (1.64) 
.65 (1.20) 
21 (25) 



Non- 
GC 
• Classes 

3.17 13.17) 

1.04 (1.04) 
3 (3) 



2.33 (1.40) 
.58 (1.34) 

3 (5) 

3.25 (1.86) 
.29 (1.75) 

4 (7) 

3.12 (1.83) 
.61 (1.62) 
7 (11) 



All 

Classes 

2.81 (2.34) 

.67 (1.14) 

20 (22) 

2.61 (1.69) 
.63 (1.31) 
18 (23) 

2.56 (1.22) 
.66 (1.34) 
11 (21) 

2.66 (1.64) 
.55 (1.18) 

21 (25) 
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TA1LE 1 (cent.) 

MEANS ANI^BTANDARD DEVIATIONS OP GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 
•• r 1980" PEP. STUDENTS JfHO REMAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER 
(Scale: As"*, B?3, C*?;»D*1, N's not included in calculations*) 



PEP II (W=18) 



Pall Quarter 
Mean CPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 

2.67 (1.00) 
.58 (1.41) 
3 (7) 

2.20 (1.83) 
.84 (1.17) 
5 (6) 

2.33 (1.75) 
1.15 (1.50) 
3 (4) 

2.28 (1.27) 
.76 (1.28) 
7 (12) 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

2.87 (2.61) 
. .74 (1.11) 
17 (18) 

3.28 (2.5C) 
.50 (^.45) 
11 (14) 



2.40 (1.80) 
.74 (1.27) 
6 (8) 

2.81 (2.36) 
.67 (1.17) 
17 (13) 



Hen- 

GC 

Classes 



3.00 (2.25) 
.71 (1.40) 
5 (6) 

3.15 (2.36) 
.79 (1.70) 
3 (4) 

3.13 (2.11) 
.51 (1.13) 
5 (6) 



All 

Classes 

2.86 (2.49) 
.71 (1.20) 
17 (18) 

3.04 (2.31) 
.56 (1.37) 
13 (16) 

2.55 (2.09) 
.80 (1.26) 
9 (11) 

2.72 (2.13) 
.56 (1,15) 
17 (18) 



*GPA calculated when N=0 in parentheses. 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 

1980 PEP STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER 
(Scale: A**, B*3, C«2, D»l, N»s not included in calculations*) 



Fall Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 

2.45 (1.60) 
.56 (1.2ft I 
13 (20) 



3.00 (1.00) 
1.41 (1.67) 
2 (6) 

2.40 (1.49) 
.77 (1.26) 
9 (13) 

2.52 (1.56) 
.65 (1.29) 
17 (25) 



PEP III (N=35) 

GC 

Regular v 
Classes 

2.41 (1.58) 
.86 (1.26) 
26 (35) 



2.42 (1.81) 
.67 (1.05) 
23 (28) 

2.55 (1.90) 
.75 (1.26) 
18 (23) 

2.44 (1.54) 
.58 (1.10) 
27 (35) 



Hon- 
GC 

Classes 



2.75 (2.75) 
1.50 (1.50) 

4 (4) 

2.00 ( .67) 
0.0 (1.15) 
1 (3) 

2.60 (2.08) 
1.34 (1.68) 

5 (6) 



All 

Classea 

2.45 (1.60) 
.76 (1.24) 

26 (35) 

2.41 (1.77) 
.65 (1.05) 
23 (28) 

2.52 (1.84) 
.65 (1.15) 
20 (24) 

2.44 (1.53) 
.54 (1.08) 

27 (35) 



*GPA calculated when N*0 in parentheses. 
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TABLE 1 (coat.) 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 

1980 PEP STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER ^ 
(Scale: A=4, B=3. C=2, D=l, N's not Included in calculations ) 



Fall Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 



2.65 (1.88) 
.74 (1.37) 
3 (46) 

2.42 (1.32) 
.79 (1.36) 

12 (22) 

'$.43 (1.47) 
.61 (1.32) 

13 (20) 

2.53 (1.60) 
.71 (1.32) 
41 (59) 



All PEP (N=79) 

GC 

Regular 
Classes 



2.71 (2.06) 
.83 (1.29) 
63 (75) 

2.70 (2.02) 
.72 (1.2P) 
52 (64) 

2.48 (1.57) 
.72 (1.30) 
34 (51) 

2.63 (1.76) 
."64 (1.18) 
65 (78) 



Hon- 
GC 

Classes 



3.17 (3.17) 
1.04 (1.04) 
3 (3) 

2.75 (2.10) 
.96 (1.42) 
12 (15) 

3.06 (1.75) 
.63 (1.64) 
8 (14) 

2.97 (1.97) 
.85 (1.46) 
17 (23) 



All 

Classes 



2.67 (2.03) 
.73 (1.25) 
63 (75) 

"^.63 (1.87) 

r 

.56 (1.23) 
54 (67) 

2.54 (1.66) 
.67 (1.27) 
40 (56) 

2.58*?1.70) 
.55 (1.14) 

c 

65 (78) 



*GPA calculated when N*«0 in parentheses* 

**1980 fcEP GPA (without N's) significantly higher than 1979 non-PEP control group, P -: .01. 

i 



TABLE 2 

MEAHS AMD STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) FOR 19G0 PEP STUDENTS 



Fall Quarter 

. Mean CCR 
Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean CCR 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Lean CCR 

Standard Deviation 
dumber of Students 
Cumulative 
ilean CCR 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 

.71 

,.46 
2h 



.33 
.47 
14 

.25 
.50 
4 

.52 
.44 
26 



PEP I (N=26) 
GC 

Regular 
Classes 



,.*»7 
.35 
25 

.49 
.35 
23 

.28 
.34 
22 

.38 
.30 
26 



Non- 
GC 

Classes 

.CO 
.55 

5 



.23 
.44 
13 

.44 
.53 
9 

.29 
.40 
17 



All 

Classes 

.53 
.36 
25 



.38 
.30 

23 

.31 
.35 

23 

.38 
.-29 
26 



GC 

Skills 

Classes 

.72 
.42 
17 



.63 
.48 
7 

.56 
.53 
9 

.63 
.41 
17 



PEP II (N=18) 

GC Non- 
Rejrular GC 
Classes Classes 



.88 
.29 

: .'18 

.66 
.43 
16 

.31 
.43 
14 

.60 
.32 



0.0 
0.0 
1 

.64 
.48 
7 

.36 
.48 
7 

.38 
.43 
10 



All 

Classes 

.60 
.33 
18 



.03 
.38 
16 

.42 
.43 
19 

:.58 
.31 
18 




43 



50 



fiEAHS AND 



TABLE 2 (cont.) 

STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) FOR 1980 PEP STUDENTS 



Fall Quarter 

Mean- CCR 

Standard Deviation 
- Number of Students 

Inter Quarter 
lean CCR 

Standard Deviation 
of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean CCR X 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 

Mean CCR 

Standard „ Deviation 
Number of Students 




CC. 

Skills 
Classes 



.59 

.46 
30 

.25- 
.44 
20 

.38 
.43 
17 

.45 
.40 
32 



PEP III (U=3SY 
GC 

Regular 
Classes ■ 



All PEP (N=79) 



.57 
.41 
35 

.64 
.39 
29 

.58 
.43 
25 

.52 
.38 
35 



Non- 
GC 

Classes 



0.0 
0.0 
1 

1.0 

0.0 
4 



.33 

, 5C 

3 



.64 
.48 
7 



All 

Classes 



.56 

.39 
35 

.59 
.37 
14 

.52 
.37 
25 



.50 
.35 
35 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 



.66 
.45 
71 

.34 
.47 
41 

.41 
.46 
30 

.51 
.42 
75 



GC- 

Rerrular 
Classes 



.61 
.40 

78 

.59 

.39 

68 

.41 
.42 
61 

.49 
.35 
79 



Non- 

GC 

Classes 



.43 
.53 
7 

.48 
.50 
24 

.39 
.49 
19 

.39 
.43 
34 



All 

Classes 



.61 
.38 
78 

.53 
.36 
68 

..42 
.36 
63 

.48* 

.33 
79 



*1979 Psychology Class Control Group significantly higher than 1930 PEP CCR, P .01. 
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1980 PEP STUDENTS PERCENTAGE Of WXTHDRAWLS PICK THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE 1980-81 ACADEMIC TEAR 



Sot regletered or 
feee not paid 



Withdraw during 
fine 2 veeke x 



Withdrew after 
■ oc o nd veehk 



regletered 



regletered and 
aamad at laaat 
1 paeelng grade 



Pall 
Quarter 

H X 

0 0 

1 4 

2 8 



PEP I (N-26) 

Winter 
Qnartar 

N Z 



2 8 



1 4 



0 0 



23 88 23 88 



20 77 17 65 



-Spring 
Quarter 



3 12 



0 0 



0 0 



23 86 



11 42 



Pall 
Quarter 



N X ' \ H Z 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



PEP II (N»183 

Winter 
Quarter 

N Z 



2 . 11 



0 fa 0 



0 0 



IS 100 16 89 



17 94 13 72 



Spring 
Quarter 

K Z 
3 17 

0 0 

3 17 

12 66 

9 50 



53 
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ttW 3 (coot.) 

1980 PIP STUraWTS PERCENTAGE OP WITHDRAWLS PROM IBB UNIVERSITT DURING THE 1980-81 ACADBIIC TEAR 



Hot refletered or 
fee*, not paid 



Withdrew during 
first 2 week* 



Withdraw alter 
oecond vaak 



raglaterad 



raglaterad and 
earned at leaat 
1 paeelng grade 



Pall 
Quarter 



0 0 



0 0 



35 100 



27 77 



PEP III QH35) 

Winter 
Quarter 

N Z 



15 



0 0 



1 3 



28 82 



23 68 



Spring 
Quarter 

Z 



N 



26 



0 0 



1 3 



24 71 



20 59 



Pall 
Quarter 



1 1 



2 2 



76 96 



64 81 



ALL PEP OH 79) 

Winter 
Quarter 

N Z 



12 



1 1 



1 1 



67 



86 



53 68 



Spring 
Quarter 

N Z 



15 19 



0 0 



4 5 



59 76 



40 51 



1980 



TABLE 4 

PEP STUDENTS REGISTRATION STATUS FOR THE ENTIRE 1980-81 



ACADEMIC TEAR 



PEP I PEP II PEP III ALL PEP 

(N-26) (W8) (N-35) (N-79) 

HZ N X El N Z 

Completed registration 

all three quarters 22 85 14 78 24 68 60 76 

U—laad registered 

all threa quarters 20 77 12 67 23 66 55 -70 

1 — aincd registered 

and earned at least 11 42 9 50 20 57 40 51 

one passing grade 

each quarter N 



Cf-I 



TABLE 5 

CREDIT DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 1980 PEP STUDENTS 



Fall Quart* r 
ftsaber of Students 
Total Credit* 
Average Cradlts 

Winter Quarter 
Muaber of Students 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 

Spring Quarter 
Hunber of Students 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 

Cutlet iv* 
Nuaber of Students 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 



24 
91 
3.8 

14 

79 
5.6 

4 

13 
3.2 

26 
183 
7.0 



PEP I (11-26) 

GC Non- 
Regular GC 
Claaaee Classes 



25 
231 
9.2 



23 
228 
9.9 

22 
268 
12.2 

26 
727 
28.0 



5 
10 
2.0 

13 
41 
3.2 

9 

33 
3.7 

17 
84 
4.9 



All 

Classes 



25 
. 332 
13.3 

23 
348 
15.1 

23 
340 
14.8 

26 
996 
38.3 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 



17 
64 
3.8 

7 
38 
5.4 

9 
35 
3.9 

17 
137 
8.06 



PEP II (N-18) 

GC Non- 
Regular GC 
Classes Classes 



18 
177 
9.8 

16 
172 
10.8 

14 
146 
10.4 

18 
495 
27.5 



1 
4 

4,0 

7 
39 

5 57 

7 
36 

5.14 

10 
79 
7.9 



All 

Classes 



18 
245 
13.6 

16 
249 
15.6 

19 
187 
9.8 

18 
711 
39.5 
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TABLE 5 (cont.) 
CREDIT DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 1980 PEP STUDENTS 



Fall Quarter 
Utvber of Students 
Total Crtdits 
Average Credits * 

Winter Quarter 
Number of Students 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 

Spring Quarter 
Number of Crtdits 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 

Cumulative 
Number of Credits 
Total Credits 
Average Credits 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 



130 
*3 

20 
52 
2.6 

17 
98 
5.8 

32 
280 
8.75 



PEP III (H»35) 

GC Non - " 

Regular GC 

Classes Classes 



GC 

All Skills 
Classes Clasflfea 



PEP IV (N-79) 

GC Non- 
Regular GC 
Classes Classes 



8 

346 
9.9 

29 
373 
12.9 

25 
248 
9.9 

35 
967 
27.6 



1 
1 

1.0 

4 
13 
3.2 

3 
14 
4.7 

7 
28 
4.0 



35 
477 
13.6 



14 
438 
31.8 

25 
360 
14.4 

35 
1275 
36.4 



h 

285 
4.0 

41 
169 
4.1 

30 
146 
4.87 

75 
600 
8.0 



* 

754 
9.7 

68 
773 
11.4 

61 
6S2 
10.8 

79 
2189 
27.7 



J 

15 
2.1 

24 

' ,P 
3.9 

19 
83 
4.4 

34 
191 
5.6 



All 

Classes 



h 
1054 
13.5 

68 
1035 
15.22 

63 
891 
14.1 

79 
2980 
37.7 



CO 
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TABLE 6 



COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1980 PEP STUDENTS AHD 1979 PEP STUDENTS AND CONTROL GROUPS 
OH FIRST TEAR GRADE POINT AVERAGE (CPA), CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR), AND REGISTRATION STATUS 

NON-PEP PSYCHOLOGY CLASS 
PEP I PEP I PEP II PEP II PEP III PEP III ALL PEP ALL PEP CONTROL CONTROL 

1980-81 



GPA* 
Pall 
Water 
Spring 
emulative 

GPA** 
Pall 
Winter 
Spring 
emulative 

CCR 
Pall 
Water 
Spring 
Cumulative 



1979-80 1980-81 1979-80 1980-81 1979-80 
(H-36) (K-26) (N-42) (E-18) (H-38) (K-35) 



1979-80 
(N-116) 



1980-81 
(N-79) 



1979-80 
(H-86) 



1979-50 
(N-83) 



2.66 


2.81 


2.C1 


2.86 


2.64 


2.45 


2.73 


2.67 


2.27 


2.45 


2.52 


2.61 


2.82 


3.04 


2.74 


2.41 


2.73 


2.63 


2 26 


2 Lk 

a> • ■••? 


2.31 


2.56 


2.82 


2.55 


2.53 


2.52 


2.62 


2.54 


2 33 

a. • J J 




2.56 


^.66 


2.72 


2.72 


2.58 


2.44 


2 66 

a. • Wt 


2 58 


2 2k 

a> • 


2 A3 


1.46 


2.34 


2.57 


2.49 


1.95 


1.60 


2.05 


2.03 


1.60 


2.15 


1.52 


1.69 


2.10 , 


2.31 


2.17 


1.77 


1.97 


1.87 


1.77 


2.20 


1.14 


1.22 


1.87 


2.09 


1.51 


1.84 


1.58 


1.66 


1.43 


2.03 


1.21 


1.64 


2.21 


2.13 


1.71 


1.53 


1.75 


1.70 


1.47 


2.01 


.48 


.53 


.84 


.80 


.72 


.56 


.70 


.61 


.61 


.84 


.35 


.38 


.59 


.63 


.54 


.59 


.51 


.53 


.62 


.80 


.33 


.31 


.48 


.42 


.38 


.52 


.41 


.42 


.49 


.66 


.35 


.38 


.64 


.58 


.51 


.50 


.51 


.48 


.53 


.73 



*N's not included in GPA 
**lVs included in GPA 
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TABLE 6 (cont.) 

£S5J A !f 8(I,,S BETWKEH 1930 PEP STUDENTS AMD 1979 PEP STUDENTS AND CONTROL GROUPS 

PI1ST ™ C 1 * 1 * WWT AVERAGE (CPA), CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR), AND REGISTRATION STATUS 





PEP I 
1975=80 
(11*30) 


PEP I 
1980-81 
(M"26) 


PEP II 
1979-80 
(N-42) 


PEP II 
1980-81 
(N-18) 


PEP III 
1979-80 
(N-38) 


PEP III 
1980-81 
(N-35) 


ALL PEP 
1979-80 
(N-116) 


ALL PEP 
1980-81 
(N-79) 


NON-PEP 
CONTROL 
1979-80 
(N-86) 


PSYCHOL! 
CONTROL 
1979-80 
(N-83) 


Completed 
all three 




AST 




78Z 


71Z ' 


68Z 


64% 


76% 


70% 


72% 


quarters 






















leealnea 

legist ered 






















Pall 


86Z 


88Z 


98Z 


100Z 


92Z 


100Z 


92% 


96% 


90% 


95% 


Winter 


69Z 


88Z 


88Z 


89Z 


76Z 


82% 


78% 


86% 


76% 


78% 


Spring 


44% 


88Z 


67Z 


67% 


71Z 


71Z 


61% 


76% 


72% 


71% 


All 3 Qtre. 


42Z 


802 


67Z 


67Z 


66% 


66Z 


59% 


70% 


64% 


70% 



* N'i not Included In GPA 
** M'« included In GPA 
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TABLE 7 

HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC BACKGROUND 



Graduated frog High School 

II HI N % N X 

Tee 16 62 . 13 72 21 60 50 64 

Ho 4 15 4 22 10 28 18 23 

Missing 6 23 1 6 4 11 11 14 

Means and Standard Deviations of High School. Percentile Ranks 

PEP I '(H"26) PEP II (N»18) PEP III (!1»35) ALL PEP (K-79) 

Mean Percentile 28.6 33.3 40.1 35.3 

Standard Derlatlon 21.83 21.05 23.48 22.39 

Number of Students 10.0 10.0 18.0 38.0 



6C 



ERIC 



TABLE 8 
GC PLACEMENT TESTS 
Means (X), Standard Deviations (SD), and Percentile Ranks (PR)* 

PEP I (N-26) PEP II (H»18) PEP III (H-35) 





H 


X 


SD 


PR 


. H 


X 


SD 


PR 


N 


X 


SD' 


PR 


II 


I 


SD 


PR 


Reading 


24 


22.3 


8.26 


45 


17 


19.8 


5.79 


35 


33 


15.6 


8.75 


21 


74 


18.7 


8.44 


31 


Writing 


24 


23.6 


5.03 


38 


17 


20.0 


5.38 


22 


33 


18.6 


6.68 


17 


74 


20.6 


6.22 


24 


Whole Numbers 


24 


4.8 


2.32 


22 


17 


5.2 


3.94 


30 


33 


4.5 


2.32 


17 


74 


4.8 


2.97 


21 


Arithmetic 


24 


14.0 


5. -63 


37 


17 


12.5 


5.81 


29 


33 


10.6 


4.87 


18 


74 


12.2 


5.48 


25 


Algebra 


24 


< 6.8 


4.64 


27 


17 


5.0 


4.24 


16 


33 


4.3 


3.93 


12 


74 


5.3 


4.32 


18 



* Percentile ranks are based' on norma developed from more than 1300 GC students 
(Brothen, Romano, Robertson, & Garfield, 1981). 
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TAZIT ft 

STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE ' 





*FEF I 


(11-18) 


PEP 


II 01-10 


PFP 


III (H-ll) 


All PFT 


A. Sex 






- 














11 


i* 


TT 


r 


N 


X 


n 


A 


Feoale 


14 


78 


3 


30 


5 


66 


22 


56 


Kale 


4 


22 


7 




K 
U 




17 


*4 


B* Ag* (years) 




















II 


7 


W 


X 


II 


7. 


IT 




13-22 


11 


61 


r 

5 


50 


7 


64 


23 


5? 


23-25 


4 


22 


3 


30 


3 


?7 




It 


26*30 


0 


0 


2 


20 


o 


n 


2 


5 


31-55 


3 


17 


0 


0 


0 


o 


3 


8 


36 and over * 


c 


0 




0 


i 

C 


o 

J 


1 


2 


Mean 


22.6 




oo £ 




24.3 


23.1 


Standard Deviation 




5.88 




3.C* 




10-55 




€.99 


C. Financial Aid 




















n 


7, 


n 


7, 


11 


7 


'' r 


% 


Tea 


• 17 


<34 


8 


no 


10 


.* a 


35 


50 




1 


6 


i 


10 


1 


9 


3 


|J 


Missing data 


o 


0 


i 


in 


0 


0 


1 


2 


D. Transfer Plans 










• 










I! 


, I 


p 


y 


ii 


Z 


r 


m 

i * 


I?o 


L 


22 




. 10 


2 


.18 


7 


10 


Yea, to another 


















Collepe at U of H 


7 


39 


5 


50 


7 




19 


49 


Tea, to another 


















College outside 


















U of K 


1 


6 


1 


10 


0 


0 


2 


5 


ITot Sure 


6 


33 


3 


30 


2 


1G 


11 


ir 



*H- fturter of PEP students Tiho completed thf GC Studert Survey. 



T/PLE ? <*ont.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Pr? I (IMS) PEP II 0>10) PEF III (IT-ll) All PIT (17-39) 

E. llork Plans 





IT 


Z 


I! 


1 


n 


7 


IT 


7 


Ko 


L 


22 


3 


30 


2 


18 


9 


23 


Yes, 1-10 hrs/uk. 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


9 


. 2 


C 


Yea, 11- 20 hrs/nK 


4 


22 


1 


10 




18 


7 


m 


Yes, 21-25 hrs/vK 


1 


C 


A 


AO 


2 


18 


7 


ip 


Yes. 36 or more 


















hrs/vfc. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


0 


0 


Hot ■ sure 


3 


44 


1 


10 


4 


3f 


13 


33 


>*l88lnp data 


0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


1 


2 


f ' Highest Grade Completed Before Enrollment 












1! 


7, 


N 


K 


17 


7 


IT 


Z 


8th grade or less 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


Some Elgh School 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


9 


2 


5 


High School graduate 


9 


50 


7 


70 


7 


64 


23 


59 


G.E.D. 


5 


28 


2 


20 


1 


12 


8 


20 


1 yr. college 


















or less 


2 


11 


1 


10 


z 


1 ft 


r 

5 


13 


r. Years Since Last Attended Any School 














1! 


Z ' 


IT 


7 




m 

7 


IT 


/ 1 


Less than 1 yr. 


9 


50 


3 


30 


4 


36 


16 


41 


1-2 yrs. 


2 


11 


2 


20 


3 


27 


7 


18 


3-5 yrs. 


3 


17 


2 


20 


1 


9 


"6 


15 


6-10 yrs. 


2 


11 


3 


30 


2 1 


18 . 


7 


1C 


More than 10 yrs. 


2 


11 


0 


0 


1 


9 


3 


8 


'. Degree Goals 








• 












IT 


% 


>7 


7, 


IT 




IT 


7 


ITone 


1 


6 


0 


n 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Certificate 


1 


6 


0 




0 


0 


1 


2 


Associates 


3 


17 


2 


20 


0 


0 


5 


13 


Bachelors 


4 


22 


2 


20 


3 


27 




23 


I tasters 


5 


28 


f 6 


f0 


7 


M * 


1C 


46 


Doctorate 


3 


17 


0 


O 


1 


o 


r- 


10" 


Hissing data 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i 


2 
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TAf.LF 9 (coat.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. now "ell Prepared 

PEP I 





Very Well 


fairly Well 


Not Hell 


Misstep 




R 


Z 


n 


X 


11 


«r 






Hath 


1 


6 


7 


39 


10 


56 




VI 


Writinp 




22 


1 7 

JL4 


0/ 


2 


ii 


p 


0 






Zo 


10 


5C 


3 


17 


0 


0 


Study skills 


1 


6 


11 


60 


5 


28 


1 


6 


I*uslcal and artistic 


1 


i 

* % 


9 


50 


S 


44 


0 


0 


Library and research 


0 


0 


11 


61 


7 


39 


0 


0 


Tine Mnaeenent 


1 


6 


9 


50 


8 


44 


n 


0 


Sdeace 


2 


11 




44 


C 


44 


0 


0 


History, social 


















sciences 


1 


6 


11 


60 


5 


28 


l 


6 


Art,! music, litera- 


















ture appreciation 




22 


11 


61 


3 


17 


0 


0 


Dec la ion-nakinf 


3 


17 


11 


61 


4 


22 


o 


0 


Career and education 


















plana 


4 


22 


6 


33 


8 


44 


0 


0 



IABLE 9 (cont.) 
STUDENT SURVEY, QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. Ym Uell rtep ared 

PEP II 





Very 


Veil 


Fairly "ell 


not 


'Tell 


Missinr 




D 


7 


II 




V 


7. 


IT 7 


lUith 


1 


10 


7 


10 


l 


10 


1 10 


Writing 


2 


20 


L 


An 
afj 






1 10 




o 


OA 

30 


C 

3 




l 


10 


1 in 


Studv nkll 1 & 


J. „ 




5 


50 


2 


20 


2 20 


Kualcal and artistic 


1 


10 


3 


30 


5 


50 


1 10 


Library and research 


1 


10 


5 


50 


3 


30 


1 10 


Time management 


0 


0 


6 


60 


3 


30 


1 10 


Science 


1 


10 


5 


50 


3 


'30 


1 10 


Platory, social 
















sciences 


1 


10 


4 


40 


4 


40 


1 10 


Art, oxelc, litera- 
















ture appreciation 


1 


10 


3 


30 


/• 


*r 


2 20 


reels ion- naklnp 


2 


20 


5 


50 


1 


10 


2 20 


Career and education 
















plana 


0 


0 


4 


40 


4 


40 


2 20 



r 



72 



T/£Lr P ( eon t.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE* 

FEP Ill 

Very Veil Fairly T'ell Not Wrtl ^iaaiv* 





n 




N 


Z 


If 




N 




rath 


2 


18 


3 


27 


6 


54 


0 


0 


!*rltlnn 


3 


27 


7 


64 


1 


9 


n ' 


p 


Read in* 


2 


18 


9 


82 


0 


i 


0 


r 


Study si ills 


2 


18 


1 


Afi 






r> 


o 

1 


i?ualcal and artistic 


0 


0 


7 


64 


/. 


3f 


0 


o 


Library and research 


0 




7 


*4 




3' 


n 


o 


Tim* tnanagenent 


0 


0 


7 


64 


4 


3C 


r 


n 


Science 


1 


9 


5 


if 


5 


.46 


n 


P 


History, social 
sciences 


1 


o 


t 


T\ 




ir 


0 


n 


Art, nusic, litera- 
ture appreciation 


0 


0 


7 


ft> 


3 


27 


1 


Q 


Dec is ion~rtar- inp 


2 


18 


fi 


73 


1 


9 


0 


0 


Career and education 
plans 


1 


0 


5 


*6 


5 




n 


0 



er|c 



73 



TAPU 9 (cont.) 
STUDENT SURVEY, QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. Fo**J*ell Prepared 



US 



All Frp 





Very 


fell 


Fairly "ell 


'lot T T ell 




IT 






X 




7 


!'ath 


4 


10 


17 


44 


17 


l' A 


Wrltinr 


9 


23 


23 


•J- 


r 


j. j 


Peadinf: 


in 

XvJ 


ft- 


24 


f>2 


A 




Study sVllls *• 


A 




21 




11 


2r : 


Musical and artistic 


2 


5 


19 


49 


17 


44 


Library and research 


1 


? 


23 


sr 


14 


37 


Tine wanaf enent 


1 


2 


22 


57 


15 


39 


Science 


4 


10 


16 


*6 


If 


42 


History: social 
sciences 


3 


P 


23 


59 


11 


23 


Art, music liters* 
ture aporeciation 


5 


13 


21 


5' 


in 


2C 


Dec is ion-i«ak inn 


7 


1G 


2A 


fi2 




15 


Career and education 
plans 


5 


13 


15 


39 


17 


44 



74 



H Z 

1 ? 

1 2 

1 2 

3 3 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



3 8 
2 5 



TAELr 9 (cont.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



PEP I PEP II PFP III All PEP 



J. Counseling Needs* 





N 


7 


P 


j 


H 


.7 


P 


7 


Financial 


12 


67 


6 


60 


9 


8? 


27 


(CO 


Family 


3 


17 


1 


10 


0 


0 




10 


Study skills 


11 


61 


5 


50 


9 


82 


25 


6* 


Career and education 
plans 


9 


50 


7 


70 


7 


6A 


23 


59 


IiaVin" friends 




22 


0 


0 


1 


9 


5 


13 


1'arrlape or couples 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


r 


2 


/ 


General stress 
reduction 


? 


11 


2 


22 


2 


18 


6 


15 


Chemical dependency 


1 


6 


o 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Test or speech 
anxiety 


2 


11 


2 


20 


7 


64 


11 


2.° 


Other 


2 


11 


0 


0 


1 . 


0 


3 


8 



*17ore than one could be indicated. 



K. Collere Ilajor Plans 



9 

ERIC 





K 


r/ 

h. 




tn 

f~ 


IT 


V 




Undecif'e^ 


11 


61 


3 


30 


I 


? 


15 


Eusiness 


0 


0 


2 


21 


2 


18 




Pumanitles 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


o 


1 


Social science 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


r> 


1 


Math or science 


1 


6 


0 


0 


3 


27 


A 


Medical science 


1 


6 


If 


10 


I 


r> 


3 


Tducatlon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


I 


22 


3 


30 


2 


18 


0 


rissinp 


p 


0 


1 


10 


1 




2 



1 

38 

10 
2 
2 

10 
8 
0 

23 
5 



rr.- 



TABLE 9 (cont.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



L. Parent*' Educational Bac kground 

PEP I P F P ii 





Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 




N 


1 


N 


X 


N 


x 


n 


x 


i< ♦* V\ ai*a«)A 1 _ _ _ 

otn ^raoe or. less 




22 


6 


33 


2 


20 


3 


30 


ootne nxpn school 


3 


17 


5 


23 


■* 




i 


t n 

IV 


High school graduate 


3 


17 


3 


17 


a' 


40 


2 


20 


Sone college 


2 


11 


1 


f 


0 


0 


1 


10 


Post hifch school 


















vocational training 


2 


11 


2 


11 


0 


0 


1 


10 


Bachelors 4*gree 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


Ifasters decree 


1 


6 


o 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Doctorate decree 


0 


p. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


> 

0 


0 


Hissing data 


1 


£ 


l 


6 


1 


10 


1 


10 



ERJC . . 7G 



TABLr 9 (p»t.) 
STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



L - Parents' Educational Background 

PEP III 



All PEP 





Mother 


rather 


Kother 


father 




11 




K 




IT 


7. 


IT 


7 


8th grade or less 


2 


1G 


2 


1C 




20 


11 


28 


Some high school 


X 


Q 


(J 


O 


7 


13 


6 


15 


High school graduate 


4 


36 




36 


11 


2G 


9 


23 


Some college 


I 


0 


1 


9 


3 


8 


3 


P 


Post high school 


















vocational training 


1 


9 


0 


0 


3 


ft 


3 


C 


Bachelors Degree 


1 


9 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


llasters degree 


n 


n 


0 


n 


i 


2 


1 


2 


Doctorate degree 


0 


0 


1 


9 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Missing data 


1 


9 


3 


27 


3 


3 


5 


13 



ERIC 77 



TAILT 10 



km J™ S ( *> OF °«ADE POINT AVERAGE (GPA) AND CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCRi* 
AND PERCENTAGES OF . RETENTION VARIABLES CLASSIFIED BY SE^^P^^^ LES 

FOR .1980 PEP STUDENTS <N*39)* 



Sex 
*ei"ale 
I'ale 

Afe 

17-22 yeare 
23 and older 

Parent' 8 Acadgplc 
Background 

nigh School ?*rad 
or leas 

Training beyond 
Hi*h School 

Student's 
Aspirations 

Pour yr. decree 
or leaa 

Beyond four 
yr. derree 

Student 1 a Majo r 
Urdefcided 
Major Indicated 

Years Since Last 
In rip.h School 

Less than 3 yrs. 
3 yrs. or r»ore 



CCP CPA 

(without K* a) 



V 

22 
17 

23 
If 



23 

13 



16 
22 

15 

22 



21 
16 



X 

.51 
.59 



.53 



.52 
.63 



.53 
-55 

.40 
.60 



.51 

.60 



i! X 

18 2.82 

15 2.57 

20 2.59 

13 ?.C2 



19 2.60 
12 2.86 



13 2.66 

19 2.74 

11 2.3* 

21 2.66 



2n 2.55 
13 2.9^ 



CPA Reg. All 
(with IT's) 3 qtra 



21 1.93 

17 l.«5 

23 1.10 

15 2.15 



22 1.82 
13 2.29 



16 l.«54 

21 1.99 

15 1.90 

21 2.0f 



23 1.71 
15 2.2S 



17 
12 

15 
10 



16 
11 



17 



77 
71 

r»3 

62 



70 
85 



11 69 

17 77 

10 67 

18 82 



It 
75 



Urged At 
Longt 1 Paaa 
Grade All 
3 Qtra 

V T 



13 5? 
10 59 



15 
8 



65 
5^ 



12 52 
10 77 



9 56 

13 59 

9 60 

13 59 



1? 56 
10 62 



*l!uwber of rrP students who completed CC Ftudent fcurvpy 
**Kother or father whoever Is hlr.hest 



0 



78 



TABLE 11 



CORHELATIONS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL DATA AND GC PLACEMENT TESTS AID 
HEASUHES OF RBTBIJTIOn Ai© ACADEHC PROGRESS 
FOR 1980 PEP STUDENTS 



High School 
Ule Rank 

(IMS) 



Registered 
ell three 
quarters 

-.06 



Earned at least- 
1 passing grade 
ell 3 quarters 



-.07 



Cumulative 
CCR 



.06 



Cumulative Cumulative 
CPA (no H's) GPAtti's) 



.02 



.09 



High School Grad 
GC Placement 
Tests 



.24* 



.32** 



.32** 



.23* 



.39** 



Reading 
Writing 
Whole Ilumbers 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 



.27* 

.10 

.08 

.16 

.20 



-.09 
-.09 
.00 
-.03 
-.04 



-.09 
-.04 
.13 
.17 
.00 



.40** 

.34** 

.11 

.16 

.01 



.10 
.07 
.20* 
.27* 
-.02 



Fall CCR .58** 
Fall CPA (no IJ's) .21* 
Fall CPA (with N's) .56** 



.61** 

.20 
.51** 



* j>< .05 

* .01 




TABLE 12 



SU»!ARY OF 1979-198) REGISTRATION STATUS FOR 1979 PEP AND CONTROL GROUPS 





PEP 




PEP 


II 












PEP 


PSYCHOLOGY CLASS 




I 


PEP 


III 


ALL 


PEP 


CONTROL 


CONTROL 






Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


Pall 1979 


36 


100 


42 


100 


38 


100 


116 


100 ■ 


86 


100 


83 


100 


Staalned Registered 
























all 1979-80 


15 


42 


28 


67 


25 


66 


68 


'59 


55 


64 


58' 


70 


Did not return to 
















• 










U of 11 1989-81 




1 & 


1 Q 




14 


37 


58 


50 


35 


41 


24 


29 


AcLui q«u to u or n 


























for at least part 
of 1980-81 


10 


28 


24 


57 


24 


63 


58 


50 


51 


59 


59 


71 


wvapxeteu i\eg 18 u ration 


























all three quarters 


6 


17 


16 


38 


18 


47 


40 


34 


33* 


38 


27** 


33*** 


Remained Registered 


























«ax unree quarters 
1380-81' 


5 


14 


14 


33 


16 


42 


35 . 


30 


31* 


36 


25** 


30*** 


Regained Registered & 


























vaiucu at IcaoL X p388 

grade each quarter 


5 


14 


12 


29 


7 


18 


24 


21 


23* 


27 


20** 


24*** 


1980-31 


























Total number of students 


























who reoalned registered 
all 6 quarters (P79-SC1) 

\ 


5 


14 


14 


33 


16 


42 


35 


30 


25* 


29 


21** 


26*** 



















•x* ul " uoe J sEuoencs (Si) wno transferred fron GC during 1980-01. \ 

Does not Include 11 students (13Z) who transferred from GC during 1980-81 and the 1 (1Z) AA graduate. • y> 
*** Percentage calculated with total N-82 since one person received AA degree Fall 1980 . ' 



ERIC 



60 



81 



TAPLF13 



1979 PEP AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS PERCENTAGE OF WITHDRAWALS 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE 1980-81 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Fall 
Quarter 



PEP I (N-36)* 

Winter 
Quarter 

H 7 



Sprinp 
Quarter 

IT 7 



Pall 
Quarter 

IT 7 



PEP II 

Winter 
Quarter 

N 7. 



Sprlnp 
Quarter 

IT 7 



IJot registered or 
■ fees not paid 



26 72 



2? 7P 



30 83 



19 48 



21 50 



25 



Withdrew durinp 
first 2 ve<*ks 



0 0 



o o 



0 P 



0 Q 



Withdrew after 
first 2 weeks 



remained registered 



10 28 



1 3 



7 1C 



0 0 



6 17 



1 2 

22 50 



IP 45 



1 2 
16 38 



Transferred to another 
U of V College . 0 0 



0 0 



'P.efers.to the nurter of students t»ho be^an in Fall, 197?. 

82 



S3 



TABLE 13 (cont.) 



1979 PEP. AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS PERCENTAGE OF WITHDRAWALS 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE. J980-81 ACADEMIC YEAR 



PEP III 03*)' 



All PEP (IMIO 



!fot registered or 
fees not paid 



Fell 
Quarter 

IT % 



17 45 



Winter 
Quarter 

n 7, 



17 45 



Spring 
Quarter 

1' 7- 



19 50 



Fall 
Quarter 

H 7 



62 53 



"inter 
Quarter 

! T Ii 



fi6 57 



Spring 
Quarter 

r 7 

7A tl, 



Hithdrev during 
first 2 weeks 



ft 0 



1 3 



0 0 



n o 



l i 



0 0 



withdrew after 
first 2 weeks 



0 0 



Penalned registered 21 55 



0 0 
2ft 53 



2 5 



17 45 



1 1 



53 46 



3 3 



45 40 



3 3 
39 34 



Transferred to another 
U of I! College 0 0 



*Hefers to the number of students vho befan in Fall, 1979. 



81 



ERIC 
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TABLE 13 (cent.) 

1979 PEP AND. CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS PERCENTAGE OF WITHDRAWALS 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE 1980^81 ACADEMIC «'¥EAR 



Not registered or 
fees not paid 



Hon-PFP Control OXY>)* 



Fall 
Quarter 

H 1 

33 &4 



Winter 
Quarter 

IT 7 

42 



Sprinp 
Quarter 

21 1 

47 55 



Psychology Class Control (11-83)* 



Fall 
Quarter 

II 1 
29 36 



Winter 
Quarter 

II 1 
36 43 



Spring 
Quarter 

n t 

39 47 



Withdrew durinp 
first 2 weeks 



0 



1 1 



0 0 



1 1 



1 1 



Withdrew after 
first 2 weeks 



2 2 



0 0 



2 2 



1 1 



Remained registered 



&2 49 



38 45 



31 36 



43 52 



32**38 



30 36 



Transferred to another 
U of ?< College 



11 13 



♦Pefere to the number of students who began In Fall, 1979. 
*°ne 8tude nt not Included received the AA depree Fall, 19H0. 



TABLE 14 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR ALL 1979 PEP 
AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED FOR EACH QUARTER '.OF 1980-81 
(Scale: A-4, B-3, 02, D»l» N f s not included in calculations**) 



PEP (N-116) 



*** 



GC 
Skills 
Classes 



GC 
Regular 
Classes 



Won- 
GC 
Classes 



Fall Quarry 



All 
Classes 



Mean GPA 


2.67 


(1.45) 


2.29 


(1.56) 


2.64 


(2.19) 


2.33 


(1.69) 


Standard Deviation 


1.00 


(1.51) 


.76 


(1.17) 


.92 


(1.35) 


.76 


(1.18) 


Uumber of Students 


9 


(15) 


35 


(49) 


11 


(13) 


42 


(53) 


Winter Qiwrter 


















* 

Mean GPA 


3.17 


(1.49) 


2.62 


(1.86) 


2.76 


(2.03) 


2.64 


(1.75) 


Standard Deviation 


.94 


(1.74) 


.75 


(1.35) 


.91 


(2.19) 


.76 


(1.31) 


Number of Students 


9 


(19) 


31 


(42) 


11 


(15) 


34 


(45) 


* 

Hean GPA 


3.33 


( .71) 


2.46 


(1.53) 


2.42 


(1.56) 


2.36 


(1.36) 


Standard Deviation 


.58 


(1.44) 


.92 


(1.27) 


.96 


(1.40) 


.85 


(1.12) 


Humber of Students 


3 


(14) 


26 


(36) 


11 


(16) 


29 


(39) 

* 


Cumulative 


















* 

Mean GPA 


2.85 


(1.25) 


2.44 


(1.49) 


2.68 


(2.01) 


2.42 


(1.50) 


Standard Deviation 


.95 


(1.40) 


.63 


(1.13) 


.86 


(1.31) 


.63 


(1.11) 


number of Students 


16 


(31) 


41 


(54) 


- 23 


(27) 


45 


(57) 



*Does not include students who transferred from GC. 
**CPA calculated when IM) in parentheses. 
****efers to the number of students who bcp,an the Propram in Fall, 1979. 
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TABLE 14 (cont.) 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) roR ALL 1979 PEP 
AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS WHO REMAINED. REGISTERED FOR EACH QUARTER OF. 1980-81 
(Scale: A-4, B-3, C-2, D-l, IT's not included in calculations**) 



Non-PEP Control (N-36) 



*** 



Fall Quarter 



GC 
Skills 
Classes 



GC 
Regular 
Classes 



Non- 
GC 
Classes 



All 
Classes 



!!ean GPA* 


2.00 


( .86) 


2.18 


(1.62) 


2.43 


(1.89) 


2.19 


(1.62) 


Standard Deviation 


1.00 


(1.22) 


.67 


(1.10) 


.98 


(1.36) 


.63 


(1.07) 


Number of Students 


3 


(7) 


32 


(41) 


7 


(9) 


32 


(41) 


Winter O^rtPr 


















Ilean GPA* 


2.06 


( .92) 


2 12 


CI 681 


2 65 




£. • m 


11.48; 


Standard Deviation 


1.36 


(1.37) 


.71 


(1.08) 


1.10 


(1.44) 


.65 


(1.04) 


Number of Students 


4 


(9) 


27 


(33) 


9 


(13) 


29 


(36) 


Spring Quarter 


















Mean GPA* 


2.00 


(1 .00) 


2.13 


(1.67) 


2.13 


(1.92) 


2.05 


(1.57) 


Standard Deviation 


1.00 


(1.26) 


.51 


( .93) 


.75 


(1.00) 


.59 


( .93) 


dumber of Students 


3 


(6) 


24 


(29) 


11 


(12) 


26 


(31) 


Cumulative 


















* 

Mean GPA 


2.01 


( .86) 


2.19 


(1.53) 


2.45 


(1.76) 


2.14 


(1.46) 


Standard Deviation 


.90 


(1.17) 


.56 


( .91) 


.92. 


(1.19) 


.50 


( .80) 


Number of Students 

<> 


6 


(14) 


39 


(44) 


19 


(23) 


3Q 


(44) 



ERIC 



*Does not include students vxho transferred from GC. 
4*GPA calculated T/hen N-O in parentheses. 
***Refers to the number of students v*o began the Program in Fall, 1979, 
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TABLE 14 (cont. ) 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR ALL 1079 PEP 
AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED FOR EACH QUARTER OF 1980-81 
(Scale: A=4, B=3, C=2, D*lJ N»s not inoluded in calculations*") 



Psychology Cla3s Conti^l (N-83) 



Pall Ouarter 



GC 
Skills 
Classes 



GC 
ferula r 
Classes 



Non- 
GC 
Classes 



All 
Classes 



Mean GPA* 


3.50 


(2.^0) 


2 


.54 


(2.02) 


2.36 


(1.42)' 


2.51 


(1.90) 


Standard Deviation 


.58 


(1.91) 




.79 


(1.22) 


.94 


(1.39) 


.71 


(1.15) 


vjuCiuer or r^cuaenLS 




(') 




34 


(41) 


12 


(20) 


35 


(43) 


Winter Quarter 




















Mean GPA 


2.25 


(1.80) 


2 


.6A 


(2.30) 


2.13 


(1.30) 


2.51 


(1.94) 


Standard Deviation 


1.26 


(1.43) 




.75 


(1.12) 


• 7« 


(1.10) 


.62 


(1.03) 


Jumber of Students 


4 


(5) 




28 


(31) 


13 


(19) 


23 


(32) 


Spring Ouarter 




















Mean GPA* 


3.20 


(2.40) 


2 


.24 


(1.93) 


2.37 


(1.75) 


2.33 


(1.96) 


Standard Deviation 


.35 


(1.62) 




.77 


(1.04) 


.37 


(1.25) 


.79 


(1.10) 


Hunber of Students 


3 


(4) 




26 


(29) 


17 


(22) 


27 


(30) 


Qiinuiiative 




















Mean GPA* 


2. 96 


(2.22) 


2. 


51 


(2.03) 


2.20 


(1.31) 


2.46 


(1.00)* 


Standard Deviation 


1.01 


(1.59) 




70 


(1.15) 


.69 


(1.09) 


.64 


( .99) 


•lunger of Students 


9 


(12) 




39 


(44) 


24 


(33) 


39 


(45) 



*Doe«* not include students **ho transferred from GC. 
**GPA calculated when im in parentheses. 
***?efers to the number of students who be^an the Program in Tall, 1^79. 



TABLE 15 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE PfilNT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 1979 
PEP I, II AND III STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED FOR EACH QUARTER 1980-81 
(Scale:' A=4, n=3,.C=2, D=l, N's not ■ included 'in calculations*)' 



Fall Quarter 



PEP I (N-36) 



** 



GC 
Skills 
Classes 



GC 
Regular 
Classes 



Non- 
GC 
Classes 



All 
Classes 



Mean GPA 


3.00 


(1.25) 


2.36 


(1.09) 


2.00 


(1.00) 


2.46 


(1.17) 


Standard Deviation 


0.0 


(1.56) 


.67 


(1.29). 


0.0 


(1.41) 


.64 


(1.25) 


Number of Students 


2 


(3) 


5 


(10) 


1 


(2) 


6 


(10) 


Winter Quarter 


















Mean GPA 


3.50 


(1.75) 


2.69 


(1.69) 


3.00 


(3.00) 


2.93 


(2.01) 


Standard Deviation 


.71 


(2,06) 


. .62 


(1.49) . 


1.00 


(1.00) 


.86 


(1.62) 


yumber of Students 


2 


(4) 


4 


(6) 


3 


(3) 


5 


(7) 


Spring Quarter 


















Mean GPA 


4.Q0 


(1.33) 


2.69 


(1.99) 


3.00 


(3.00) 


2.57 


(1.58) 


Standard Deviation 


0.0 


(2,31) 


1.34 


(1.65) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.22 


(1.41) 


Number of Students 


1 


(3) 


5 


(6) 


1 


(1) 


5 


(6) 


Cumulative 


















Mean GPA 


3.50 


(1.63) 


2.41 


(1.23) 


2.67 


(2.00) 


2.65 


(1.31) 


Standard Deviation 


.58 


(1.65) 


.58 


(1.25) 


.58 


(1.41) 


.52 


(1.31) 


Number of Students 


4 


(6) 


6 


(10) 


3 


(4). 


6 


(10) 



*GPA calculated xrhen N«0 in parentheses. • 
**Refers to the number of students who began PEP in Fall, 1979. 
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TABLE 15 (cont.) 



PEP t tt rrr STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR 1079 

PEP I, II, AND HI STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED FOR EACH QUARTER OF 1980-81 
(Scale: A=U, B=3, C=2, D=l, N's not included in calculations*) 



** 



PEP II (N-42) 

°C < (^C Non- All 

Skills Regular ' GC Classes 

Classes Classes Classes 

Fall Quarter 

Mean CTA 2.57 (2.00) 2. AO (1.85) 2.50 (2.36) 2.40 (2.06) 

Standard Deviation 1.13 (1.50) .86 (1.25) i.29 (1.52) .94 (1.22) 

Number of Students 7 (9) 15 (19) 4 (4) ' 20 (22) 
Winter Quar ter 

Mean GPA 3.08 (2.29) 2.63 (2.47) 2.70 (2.70) 2.61 (2.37) 

Standard Deviation 1.11 (1.73) .85 (1.81) .87 ( .87) .83 ( .90) 

Number of Students 6 (8) 17 (17) 4 (4) Iff (18) 

Spring Quarter 

Mean GPA 3. 00 (1.00), 2.50 (1.85) 2.80 (1.86) 2.49 (1.61) 

Standard Deviation 0.0 (1.55) .88 (1.13) 1.10 (1.68) .80 (1.07) 

Number of Students 2 (6) 14 (16) 5 (7) 14 (16) 

Cumulative 

Mean GPA 2.59 (1.86) 2.52 (1.94) 2.73 (2.42) 2,49 (1.97) 

Standard Deviation* 1.00 (1.45) .71 (1.15)* 1.00 (1.28) .74 (1.08) 

Number of Students 11 (14) 19 v (22) ' - 11 (11) 22 (24) 



*GPA calculated when U»0 in parentheses. 
**Refers to the number of students who began PEP in Fall, 1979. 
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TABLE 15 (cont-) 

MEANS AND • STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE PpItJT AVERAGES «SPA) FOR 1979 
PEP I, II, AUD III STUDENTS WHO REMAINED REGISTERED TOR EACH QUARTER* OF 1980-81 
. (Scale: V A=U> B*3, C=2, D~l, "^\s not included , in calculations*); 



PEP* III (H-38) 



Fall Quarter 
I lean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

W in ter_ Quart er 
Jiean GPA 

Standard • Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Uumber of Students 

Cumulative 
Tiean GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 
Skills 
Classes 



- (0.0) 

- (0.0). 
0 (3) 



GC 
Regular 
Classes 



Notx- 
GC 
Classes 



2.15 (1.51) 2.83 (2.43) 
.70 ( .99) .75 (1.27) 



15 (20) 



6 (7) 



1 (7) 

- (0.0) 

- (6.Q) 
0 (5; 



10 (19) 

2.21 ( .98) 
.70 (1.11) 
7 (14) 



4 (8) 

1.92 (1.12) 
.73 (1.09) 

5 (8) 



All 
Classes 



2.19 (1.54) 
.55 (1.01) 
16 (21) 



3.00 ( .43) 2.58 (1.36) 2.65 (1.33) 2.55 (1.10) 
0.0 (.1.13) . .66 (1.40) 1.12 (1.60) .63 (1.26) 



3.00 ( .27) 2.35 (1.15) 2.64 (1.65) 
0.0 ( .90) .57 ( .93) .82 (1.32) 
1 (11) 16 (22) 9 (12) 



11 (20) 

2.06 (1.05) 
.72 (1.05) 
10 (17) 

2.26 (1.08) 
.48 ( .90) 
17 (23) 



*GPA calculated when N-Q In parentheses. 
**Refers to the number of students vrho began PEP In Fall, 1979. 



TABLE 16 

MEANS AND STANDARD. DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) 
FOR ALL 1979 PEP AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS DURING 1980-81 



PEP I.(y=36) 



PEP II (N=42) 



Fall Quarter 
Mean CCR~ 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean CCR ' 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



Spring Quarter 



rfean CCR 
Standard Deviation 
kimber of Students 



GC - 
Skills 
Classes 

.42 
.52 
3 



.50 
.58 
4 

.33 
..53 
3 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

.41 
• .41 
10 



.33 
.45 

0 

.57 

.39 
6 



Mon- 

GC 

Classes 

»33' 



.50 
.55' 
6 

.50 
.71 

2 



All 

Classes 
.44 

a, 

.40 



10 



.40 
.43 

8 



.U3 
.32 

e 



GC * 

Skills 

Classes 

.63 
• .50 
11 



.64 
.48 
9 

► 

.22 
.44 

9 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

* .65_ 
.42 
20 " 



.69 
.34 
19 

.56 
.38 
17 



Non- • 
GC 

Classes 

.46 , 
.45 

/6 



.57 
.49 
6 

• 4S 
.48 
9 



All * 
Classes 

.67 

.34. 
i 

23 

.69 
.31 
20 

• 45 , 
\33 
17 



Cumulative 

Mean CCR*' 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



.46 
.46 
6 



.43 
.40 
10 



.43 
.53 
7 



.41 
.38 
10 



.52 
.43 
16 



.56 
.36 
24 



13 



.55 
.28 
24 



*Does not include students who transferred from GC. 
**Ref erg/to the number of students who began in Fall, 1979. 
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TABLE_l£( CTOt .) ■ 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) 
FOR ALL 1979 PEP AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS DURING 1980-61 



PEP III (N=38) 



All PEP (N=116)** 



Fall Quarter 
Mean CCR* 
Standard Deviation 
Nunber of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean CCR** 
Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean CCR*. 
Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean CCR" 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 



GC 

Skills 
Classes 

0.0 
0.0 
6 



.12 
.35 
8 

0.0 
0.0 



.07 
.27 
14 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

.57 
.45 
21 



.36 
.41 

20 

.30 
.31 
17 

.38 
.36 
22 



Non- 

GC 

Classes 

.48 
.48 
11 



.29 
.38 

8 

.40 
.37 
8 

.36 
.37 
15 



GC 

All Skills 
Classes Classes 



.53 
.40 
21 

.33 
.39 
20 

.32 
.36 
19 

.36 
.33 
23 



.41 

.50 
20 

.42 
.50 
21 

.17 

.38 
18 

.33 
.43. 
36 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

.57 
.43 
51 



.50 
.42 

. 47 

.45 
.40 
40 

.46 
.37 

56 



Non- 

GC 

Classes 

.45 
.46 
20 



.44 
.46 

20 

.45 
.43 

19 

.47 
.42 

35 



All 

Classes 

.57 
.38 
54 



.49 
.40 
48 

.40 
.34 
42 



.45 
.32 
57 
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*Does not include students who transferred from GC. 
**Refers to the number of students who began in Fall, 1979. 
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TABLE 16 (coot.) 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) 
FORaS79 PEP AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS DURING 1980-82 



Fall Quarter 
Mean CCR* 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Winter Quarter 
Mean CCR* 
Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Spring Quarter 
Mean CCR 

Standard Deviation 
Number of Students 

Cumulative 
Mean CCR** 

Standard Deviation' 
Number of Students 



Non-PEP Control (N=86) 



** 



GC 

Skills 
glasses 

.34 
.45 
14 



.28 
.43 
13 

.40 
.52 
10 

.32 
.44 

23 



GC . 

Regular 
Classes 

.63 
.43 
43 



.65 
.38 
36 

.61 
.44 

33 

.57 
.34 
45 



Non- ' 
GC 

Classes 

.58 
- .51 

'■- 12 

.44 
.47 
17 



.64 
.48 

lfe 

.56 
.41 

27 



All 

Classes 

.59 
.42 
43 



.57 
.34 

38 

.58 
.40 
33 

.52 
.32 
45 



Psychology Class Control (N=83) 



GC 

Skills 
Classes - 

.50 
.53 

3 



.50 
.53 
8 



.75 
.50 
4 

.55 
.49 
14 



GC 

Regular 
Classes 

.71 
.41 
43 



.77 
.40 
34 

.71 
.38 
31 

.69 
.33 
45 



Non- 
GC • 
Classes 

.46 
.51 

26 



.47 
.45 
23 



.62 
.46 

25 

.46 

.40 
37 



*Does not include students who transferred from GC, 
**Refer8 to the number of students who began in Fall, 1979. 
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1979 Dropout Students 



To be administered to PEP, non-PEP Control, and Psych students who entered 
the PEP Program or GC Fall 79, remained for the entire 79-80 year and 
achieved at least marginally, but either did not return to GC or the 
University for 1980-81 or did not complete any credits during 1980-81. 



Telephone Follow-up Survey 
Summer 1981 
General College PEP Program 
1979-1981 



(1) Name: ' L_ Phone: 



(2) Category (check one): PEP (79-80) Amlnd 

PEP (79-80) Chicano 
PEP (79-80) Black 



non-PEP- Control (79_8'o) 
Psych Class (79-80) " 



(3) Were you a student at the U of M at any time during the 1980-81 year? 
(a) Yes, Day School College 



Quartc s F V S SS 
(circle one) 

(b) Yes, Extension Quarters F W S SS 

(circle one) 

(c) No 



00 Were you a student during the 1980-81 year in any post-secondary 
educational institution other than the U of M? 

(a) Yes, Name of Institutio n Location 

Dates in Attendance 



Do you plan on continuing at that institution during 1981-82? 
Yes No 

(b) No 

(5) Do you plan to return to the General Collge or the U of M during the 
next year (1981-82)? 

(a) Yes, definitely (b) Probably not (c) Definitely not 
(d) Cannot answer 

(6) Since vou left the University, what have you been doing? Be specific. 
(For example: if working, state at what and where.) 

(continued) 
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(7) What factors caused you not to return to the General College or U of M 
(or not achieve any credits) during the 1980-81 year? Be specific. 
(Include academic , personal, and social factors.) 



(8) In what ways could the General College or U of M have better served 
you? Be specific. 



(9) Even though you did not return to the University or achieve well during 
1980-81, in what ways was the tine you spent here useful or not useful 
to you? 



(10) What General College or University programs, services, or courses were 
most helpful to you during your time here? Be specific* 



(11) What General College or University programs, services , or courses 
were least helpful to you during your time here? Be specific. 



(12) How could the General College or U of M have helped to increase the 
chance of you returning to school or achieving better during the 
1980-81 year? Be specific. 



(13) Additional Comments. 
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1980 Dropout Students 

Telephone Foll6w-up Survey 
Summer 1981 
General College PEP Program 
1979-1981 

11) Name: 

. „ _Phone : 

(2) Category (check one): PEP (eO-81) Amlnd_ 

PEP (80-81) Chicano 



PEP (80-81) Black 



(3> 212 «™ — r» a student 

(8) FaU < b > ^ter ( c ) Spring 



(«0 



SSiSl/wS IT T yOU a StUdent at Post-secondary 

^^^s^isr than ^^%^^7 

Dates in Attendance ~~ ~"~ 



Yes 70 " P £" ° n contXnul,n g at t hat Institution during 1981-82 ? 

(b) Ho 

SLSLE*!! *? T" t0 Gen6ral C ° llege ° r the diversity of 
Minnesota during the next year (1981-82)? v 

a Yes, definitely (b) Probably not (c) Definitely not 
id) Cannot answer y 

Since you left the University, what have you been doing? Be soecific 
(For Example: if working, state at what and where). * specific. 

(7) What factors caused you to leave (or receive no credits Sprintr 81) fr«™ 

' "ftszz ^r; 1 ^ of Mi ™ to^hMSi 1 ^ 

ne specific. (Include academic, personal, and social factors.) 



(5) 



(6) 



(continued) 
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(9) Even though you withdrew or did not receive any credits Spring 81 from 
the University, in what ways was the time you spent here useful or - 
not useful to you? Be specific. 



(10) What General College or University programs, services, 

were most helpful to you during your time here? Be specific. 



or courses 



(11) What General College or University programs, services, or courses 
were least helpful to you. during your time here? Be specific. 



(12) How could the General College or University of Minnesota have helped ^ 
to increase the chance of you remaining in school or achieving better ■ 
during 1980-81? Be specific. 



(13) Additional comments. 
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1980 Achieving Students 

To be administered to PEP students who entered the PEP Program Fall 80 and 
who made adequate progress during the 1980-81 year. 



Telephone Follow-up Survey 
Summer 1981 
General College PEP Program 
1979-1981 



(1) Nane: Phone: 

(2) Category (check one): PEP (80-81) Amlnd 

PEP (8Q-81) Chicano 



PEP (80-81) Black 



(3) During the 1980-81 year during what Quarters were you a student at the 
University of Minnesota? 
. (a) Fall (b) winter ( c ) Spring 

(•O What factors most contributed to your academic success during 1980-81? 
Unclude GC or U of M programs, services, or courses in addition to 
other factors of a more personal or social nature. ) 

(5) What factors least contributed to your academic success during 1980-81? 
Unclude GC or U of M programs, services, or courses in addition to 
other factors of a more personal or social nature. ) 

(6) Do you plan to return to the General College or the University of 
Minnesota during the next year (1981-82)? 

(a) Yes, definitely (b) Probably not (c) Definitely not 
id) Cannot answer 



If not, why? 



(7) In what ways could GC of U of M have better served you? Be specific. 



(8) Additional comments. 
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1979 Achieving Students 

^4 d i^ ered t0 PEP ' n ° n - PEP contro1 ^ and Psych students who entered 
the PEP Program or GC Fall 1979, remained registered all 1979-80, achieved 

wel lut TS^ 1 ? W6l J ^S 8 1979 ~ 80 ' mistered all 1980-81 and achieved 
IS J! !!li I g?a including N's but Hot W 6 I) and .5cc (all completed/ 
all attempted) for entire 1980-81. 

Telephone Follow-up Survey 
Summer 1981 
General College PEP Program 
1979-1981 

(1) Naoe: - Phone- 

(2) Category (check one): PEP (79-80) Amlnd 

PEP (79-80) Chicano 



PEP (79-80) Black 

Non-PEP Control (79-80) 
Psych Class (79-80) 



(3) During the 1980-81 year during what Quarters were you a student at the 
U or M? 

<•> Fal1 • (b) Winter ( c ) spring 

CO What factors most contributed to your academic success during 1979-81? 
(Include GC or U of M programs, services, or courses in addition to 
other factors of a more personal or social nature.) 



(5) What factors least contributed to your academic success during 1979-81? 
(Include GC or U of M programs, services, or courses in addition to 
•other factors of a more personal or social nature. ) 



(6> ??J? U oS an t0 retUrn t0 the Ge " eral College or the U of M next year 
(1981-82)? 3 

(a) Yes, definitely (b) Probably not (c) Definitely not 
(d) Cannot answer (e*) b, c, or d why? 



(7) In what ways could GC or the U of M have better served you? Be specific. 

(8) Additional comments. 
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Teaching Writing in the PEP III Package 



April Knutson 
Lecturer 

Division of Arts, Communication 
and Philosophy 
General College 
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As writing instructor in the PEP III (Black) profram, I have par- 
ticipated in the planning and development of the packace concept for re- 
tention of minority students in General College, .1y vork with students 
of varying writing ability has been euided and supported by Candido 
Zanoni, coordinator of the PEP program- Carol White, Sue Hancock, Dill 
- Smith, and Jerry Freeman— -counselors at the HELP Center Vera Rorie and 
her staff of the^Black Learning Resource Center and other members of^the 
teaching staff at General Collepe , includinr especiaUy Lou Bellamy and 
Tiffany Patterson, instructors in the Division of Arts, Cqwnunication and 
Philosophy, and wathan Stith, instructor in the Division of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences. Teaching in the. PEP propraro involves not only pre- 
pariue for class, teaching and correcting papers i by its very definition, 
the package concept of education requires meeting between instructors, 
counselors, and administrators -to coordinate the curriculum, to discuss 
the needs of the group as a whole, and the problems of individual students, 
and to define our educational philosophy. Many questions have been raised 
during the course of these meetings of the teaching team and our groping 
toward answers has helped shape my nethods of teaching. I have also 
learned iruch about the situation of Black students and educators at the 
University of Minnesota— and their frustrations and expectations. 

Racisn affects Blacks at all staees in their education. As children, 
they have faced 1 tracking in the elementary sctools, culturally -biased 
national examinations in hifch schools; and a curriculum that denies their 
heritage. Black students who enter General College are determined to 
obtain a higher education despite their earlier negative experiences in 
schools. They may have poor hi?h school records and low scores on 
college- entrance examinations, but this does not mean that they are 
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incapable of learning Many have the potential and motivation to become 
exceptional scholars and productive professionals. But they have faced 
■any obstacles. ^ * 

Maiy of the students for whom £he PEP III program was designed are 
older students who have been in the military service and/or dead-end jobs. 
Others are aingie parents receiving AFDC. They are seeking a college de- 
gree in order to better their lives. Their goals are to get off welfare 
and find a challenging job. They want to be educated and make their 
families proud of them. One former PEP III student has a "wall of 
respect" at home where she displays her exams and papers for her children 
to admire. 

Tho first year of college is difficult for any student, but for these 
students who have been away from "books" for years, who have families to 
support and homes to take care of, the pressures of the academic routine 
w«re overwhelming. Before General College set up the PEP retention 

• 1 « 

i 

packages , all too many minority students were not surviving thei* first 
year at the University. The package concept contained several elements to 
help these students make it through their freshman year: 

1) Support seminars conducted by the counselors at the HELP Center. 
These weekly sessions dealt with study skills, academic program*, and 
career planning; 

2) Tutorial assistance for specific courses through the Learning 
Resource Centers; 

3) Regular meeting of th* teaching and counseling staff of each 
package to coordinate syllabi and evaluate the students* progress; and 

writing courses each quarter. 
Writing skills were considered a key factor for the' retention of mi- 
nority students. At the University of Minnesota, every graduate mu;t ' 
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pass two quarters of freshman composition. Furthermore,, most upp^r- 

« 

division university courses require term papers. Students are often 
faced with take-home mid-quarter exams and final exams requiring essay 
answers . 

The writing instructors in the PEP programs are expected tp teach 
students basic writing skills and the material covered in two quarters * 
of freshman composition. Because students enter the program with varying 
writing skills and experience, the syllabus for each quartan has to be 

f » 

tailored to meet the students' individual needs., In the first year of 

the PEP program, some students entering the package had already taken , 

0 ' * • * 

one quarter of freshman, composition. Others' were judged ready for the 
first quarter of* freshman composition. Based dn their performance on 
tests taken during freshman orientation, others were urged to take a 
\ ba8ic writing skills course before attempting freshman composition. 
Thus/ three different writing courses were taught in one classroom: 

GC lull, Fundamentals of Usage;^GC 1421, Writing Lal>--Personal Writing; 

• * 

and GC 1422, Writing Lab— Communicating in Society. In addition, the 
writing instructors were, to coordinate their writing assignments with 
the syllabi of the the other courses in the package, so that students 
would be writing about the readings assigned and topics discussed in their 

r 

i 

other classes. 

Writing Across the Curriculum 

This last requirement of the writing courses in the PEP program — 
^coordinating the assignments with the other courses in the package- 
actually made the job easier rather than more difficult. Assignments did 
not have to be invented; subjects for themss were not pulled out of thin 
air. Rather, the topics were ones in which the students were deeply in- 
volved, through assigned readings and classroom discussions. They knew 
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that they needed to learn to express themselves clearly and concisely on 
these topics. 

In the first two quarters of PEP III, the students were enrolled in 
social science courses taught by Nathan Smith: GC 1815, Afro-American 
Experience, fall quarter; GC 1212, Urban Problems, winter quarter. The 
year before, in the spring of 1979, Nathan Smith and I had already taught 
a paired course: 1422 (second quarter freshman composition) and 1212 
(Urban Problems). We felt that this pairing had worked well. The stu- 
dents in the writing lab were more responsive to the writing assignments 
and felt they had learned more than In a 'regular" section of freshman 
composition. In 1212, they did better on the mid-term essay exam and on 
the term paper than students who were talcing the paired writing lab. 

This positive experience in pairing a writing course with a 'content" 
course helped shape the package concept of the PEP program. Students 
would learn writing skills by addressing topics discussed in the rest 
of their academic program. 

The transfer of the 1212-1422 joint registration experiment to the 
PEP -package was not as easy as we had first thought. The students in the 
original pairing had all been ready for a second-quarter freshman compo- 
sition course. They were prepared to write expository essays in which 
, they developed ideas, analyzed arguments, and contrasted points of view 
on controversial topics. They were also prepared to write a research 

4 

paper, one of the requirements of the Urban Problems course. 

By contrast, the students in the PEP III package, with the exception 
of the three in 1U22, were not ready to write expository essays, let alone 
a research paper. It became apparent that a gap existed between the 
schedule for work in the basic writing course and the first-quarter 
writing lab, on the one handt and requirements of the social science 
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courses, on the other hand. This gap was, of course, what PEP was all 
about. Students with little or no writing skills had been enrolled in 
courses which reauired essay exams and research papers— and they had 
failed. The goal of PEP is to help the students succeed by teaching them 
the skills they need. Coordination of the syllabi of the various courses 
by the staff of the package is essential to ensure that the students are 
indeed learning what they need to know when they need it. 

In the second year of PEP III, the teaching team decided that the 
curriculum placed too much emphasis on social science courses, courses 
for which minority students tend to register anyway. The courses that 
these students need— and often fail to register for— are science and math. 
We felt that if the students could begin work in these difficult subjects 
while in a sheltered package, they would be more likely to complete 
distribution requirements and more careers would be open to them. 

In the winter quarter of 1981, the PEP III writing courses were 
paired with GC 1131, Principles of Biology. This was certainly a 
challenge to me, as I had not studied biology since high school. The 
teaching team met with Douglas, Dearden, professor in the Division of 
Science Business and Mathematics, and he was very excited about the PEP 
students writing papers on topics from his biology course. He suggested 
two units from the text for a focus for the writing course. These units, 
plant reproduction and ecology, were units which students had trouble 
understanding and which would certainly lend themselves to -essay assign- 
ments. The teaching team developed classification, comparison-contrast, 
and process analysis theme assignments for the unit on plant reproduction, 
and personal experience, definition, and argument theme assignments for 
the unit on ecology. The students also wrote more general theme assign- 
ments that quarter, similar to ones usually taught in freshman composition 
courses. 



The One-Room Schoolhouse 

The first quarter of the PEP III writing course was both the most 



were collected thirty-three students: three of whom were enrolled in 
1422; eleven, in 1421; and nineteen in 1411.* They were united by the 



fact that they were all enrolled in the same package of otherNcourses and 



they were all Black. 

I kept a journal in which I noted the planned daily activity for 
each class on one page, and recorded what actually occurred in the class- 
room on the facing page. These two sections of the Journal were labelled 
"Vision" and "Reality/' and there was often no correlation between the 
two. 

The students bombarded me with questions the first day: Why were 
some in WU, others in 1421, and a few in 1422? Couldn't the ones in 
basic writing progress through the sequence more rapidly? (Three long 
quarters at the ever-increasing tuition rates.) What was this package 
all about anyway? Why were they all Black? Wh^ were they all taking the 
same courses? \ 

I tried to answer their questions, to reassure them. I explained 
the history of pairing writing courses with "content" courses, and the 
growing national trend of 'Writing across the curriculum" programs. I 
also explained that they had been placed in different writing courses be- 
cause of varying academic preparation and because of varying levels of 
writing skills. But, I continued, the final determination of their en- 
rollment in the writing segment of the package would be determined by 
their performance on an impromptu composition and on a pre-test for the 
usage text in 1411. I had envisioned working with them on reading skills— 
and moving from reading to writing—, using an article on reading tips 

by BUI Cosby, and a short selection (2 pages) from the Autobiography 
^formerly numbered 1405 



exciting and the most frustrating course I have ever taught. In one room 
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Qf Malcolm X. But th«y wanted to start writing imnediately. I passed 
out the first theme assignment (a narration of a recent incident), ex- 
plained it briefly, and they began to write. 

This eagerness to write, to get their lives and ideas down on paper, 
was characteristic of the first group of PEP III students throughout the 
quarter. They wanted to write during every class session and to share 
these writings with each other. A writing teacher's dream! But the 
careful plans to teach one group grammar, another group narrative and 
descriptive writing, and the third expository writing were hard to carry 
out. They all wanted to do personal writing and free writing. And when 
mid-term time rolled around, they all wanted to work on the essay 
questions for their social science course. 

Fortunately, as in any one-room schoolhouse, the students were 
learning from each other. They helped each other to correct mechanical 
errors in their themes and to revise passages to achieve concreteness and 
clarity. By the second quarter of the PEP package, we had decided to 
abandon the programmed grammar text. The students wanted to write, and 
they were learning usage and structure by revisions of their writing. The 
quantity of writing was more than in a regular writing lab: a theme and 
a revised theme every week; 'free writings" almost every class session; 
and journals for the social science class. And the quality of their 
writing was improving. The students were learning sentence structure, 
paragraph development, and organizational strategies. Those that needed 
help with particular problems of usage— such as verb forms and subject- 
verb agreement— were writing out extra exercises from various handbooks. 
All the students were also doing timed readings and taking quizzes to 
improve their reading speed and comprehension. The reading element was 
essential to help all of them cope with the h«avy reading load in their 
other classes. 
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This high level of classroom activity has been possible to maintain 
only with the dedicated participation of undergraduate teac* ing assis- 
tants.* They have selected readings and prepared quizzes, presented and 
discussed sentence-combining exercises, and assisted students in revising 
rough drafts of their themes. Most important, they have served as 
role models for the students, proving by their very presence that it is 
possible fcr Black students to succeed at the University, pass the tests, 
write term papers, and be accepted in degree programs. 

By the third quarter of the PEP III package, only those students 
ready for 1422, the second quarter of freshman composition remain in the 
classroom. A few finish the writing sequence fall quarter; many more 
finish winter quarter, in the relatively small and homogeneous class of 
spring quarter, the students conoentrate on expository writing with the 
assignments based on the short stories and novels they are reading for 
the Afro-American literature course (GC 1816). Lou Bellamy and I have 
developed a series of assignments that teach the students various stra- 
tegies of expository writing as they analyze the characters, setting, and 
plots of the literature. 

Conclusions and Questions 

One of the questions the first group of PEP III students asked on 
that first day of the writing class has not yet been ansered: Why are we 
all Black? Some counselors and teachei j believe that the characteristic 
of the PEP packages that is most crucial to the retention of minority 
students is that each group— Native American Indian, Chicano and Black- 
has a program of its own. Black students gain strength and confidence 

* In 1979-80, the undergraduate teaching assistant for the PEP III writing 
courses was Harold White, a former General College student who is ma- 
joring in Agricultural Engineering at the Institute of Technology, in 
1980-81, the assistant was Ronald Judy, a senior in the University With- 
out Walls, studying comparative philosophy. Currently, the assistant is 
Lois Miller, a senior in the College of Education. 
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in PEP III and give each other the support necessary to survive the first 
year of college. Furthermore, it is argued, Black students need to learn 
about their history and literature, a culture which they have not learned 
in secondary schools. Other counselors and teachers have questioned the 
concept and practice of the racial exclusiveness of these packages. Why 
not offer three different curricular programs (with support seminars, 
writing courses, and teaching teams in each program) and offer these 
programs to all minority students? The student would then choose the 
program by the courses offered rather than by the color of her skin. 

Some of the former PEP III students have told me that during their 
first quarter at the University of Minnesota, they really needed the 
sheltered package which the PEP III program offered, but towards the end 
o£ that quarter, they were beginning to feel isolated. Feeling confident 
about their academic abilities, they were eager to strike out on their 
own, to forge their own paths through the maze of courses, programs, and 
colleges at the University. Others were happy to stay in the PEP package 
for the whole year. One of the advantages which the PEP program offers 
students is a guarantee that they will be enrolled in- the writing labs, 
that— if they pass these writing courses— they will complete the freshman 
composition requirement. It is not unusual for mainstream students, in 
both the College of Liberal Arts and General College, to bfe locked out 
of freshman cotnposition sections during their first year of college. 
Some seniors are still trying to complete the freshman composition re- 
quirement! There are never enough sections of writing courses, and the 
current financial crisis* will only exacerbate this situation. 

Have the PEP III writing courses been successful? Not all the 
students have completed the work required in the writing labs. The 
obstacles faced by Black students do not disappear when they enroll in 
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PEP HI. Thoy still have children to care for and finances tc worry 
about, and some do leave the courses to take care of personal problem. 
But they are much more likely to return and complete their work than 
students not enrolled in packages. They can and do write at home now* 
and they come back one, two or even three quarters later, proudly 
offering me themes to evaluate. From my perspective as a teacher of 
writing and literature, this is the greatest success of the PEP III ) 
Program: students feel confident about relating their experiences and 
expressing their ideas in written form, and they enjoy writing! 
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PEP I (American- Indian) SCHEDULE: 1980-81 
Course Listing 



Fall. 1980 

1405 
or 

1421 
or 

1422 

1810 
1833 

Winter. 1981 



(3 cr) Communication Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Style 

(4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 

(4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Communicating in Society 
(3"cr) Contemporary American Indian Issues 
(4 cr) Topics in American Indian Studies 

Communication Skills (continued) 

Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing (continued) 

(4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Communicating in Society 
(3 cr) American Indian Literature 

(3 cr) Contemporary Issues in American Indian Education 



1405 (3 cr) 
or 

1U2A {4^crV 
or 
1422 

1812 

1832 



Spring. 1981 

1405 (3 cr) 
or 

1421 (4 cr) 
or 
1-422 



1813 
1831 
1131 



Communication Skills (continued) 

Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing (continued) 

<4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Communicating in Society (continued: 

(3 cr) Introduction to Inequality 

(3 cr) American Indian Chemical Dependency Programs: Minnesota 

(5 cr) Biological Science: Principles (elective) 
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PEP II (Chicano/Latino) SCHEDULE: 1980-81 
Course Listing 



Fall. 1980 

1275 (3 cr) The Chicano Experience 

1405 (3 cr) Communication Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Style 



1421 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 

11+65 O cr) Oral Communication: Interpersonal Communication 

9 

1702 (2 cr) Support Seminar 

Winter, 1981 

1385 (3 cr) Chicano Literature 

1405 (3 cr) Coenunication Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Style 



or 



or 



1421 



(4 cr) 



Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing < 

Writing Laboratory: Communicating In Society 
Oral Coenunication: Group Process and Discussion 
Support Seminar II 



or 



1703 



1422 



(4 cr) 
(4 cr) 
(2 or) » 



Spring. 1981 

1277 (3 cr) 
1421 (4 cr) 



Contemporary Chicano Issues 
Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 

Writing Laboratory: Coonunicating in Society 
Support Seminar III 



or 



1422 (4 cr) 
1704 (2 cr) 
ELECT IVES 
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PEP III (Black) SCHEDULE: 1980-81 
Count Listing 



Fall. 1980 

1*05 (3 cr) Cooaunieation Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Sty la 
or 

1421 («* cr) Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 
or 

1422 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Coanunicating in Sociaty 
1465 (3 cr) Oral Communication: Interpersonal Communication 

1702 (2 cr) Support fl—lnnr I 

1815 (5 cr) Afro- American Studies 

Winter. 1981 

1405 (3 cr) Conmunication Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Style 
or 

1421 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 
or 

1422 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Coanunicating in Society 
1461 (5 cr) Oral Communications: Basic Principles 

1703 (2 cr) Support Seminar II 

1131 (5 cr) Biological Science: Principlea (elective) 
Spring. 1981 

1405 (3 cr) Communication Skills: Fundamentals of Usage and Style 
or 

1421 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing 
or 

1422 (4 cr) Writing Laboratory: Communicating in Society 

1816 (5 cr) Blacks in Contemporary Society 

1704 (2 cr) Support Seminar III 

1434 (5 cr) Mathematica^Skills Review (elective) 
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SUMMARY OF PEP COSTS 
• 1980-81 



Prepared 

Candido P* Zanoni 
PEP Program Coordinator 





. SUMMARY OP PEP COSTS 




* 




1980 


-81 








Fall '8.0 


winter ox 


Sprina'81 


TOTAL 




$ 5,678 


$ 6,432 


$ 5,707 


$ 17,817 


PEP II 


5,2V* 


5,152 


5,666 


16,062 


PEP III 


5,324 


6,432 


7,372 


19,128 


Evaluation 
(Rauaque) 


1,000 


500 


OsJXJ 


1 AAA 


HELP Canter 
(Patterson) 


1,424 


1,424 




2,848 


>CSD 
(Riv««) J 


1,424 


1,424 




2,848 t 



Pinal Evaluation 

(Roaano)* 

(Garfield) 

Miscellaneous 

(Honoraria ate.) 



350 



400 



2,768 
1,589 



380 



2,768 
1,589 

1,130 



TOTALS 



$20,44^ $21,764 



$23,982 



$66,190 
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SUMMARY OF PEP COSTS — Fall, 1980 
(Through December 15, 1980) 

% c 

* . 1 



PEP I 


$ 5,678 


PEP II , 


5,2W 


PEP III 


5,32«* 


'Evaluation 


1,000 


HELP Center 






CSS 


1,*2«» 



TOTAL 



$20;094 



PEP FUNDING — FaU, 1980 



PEP I (American Indian) 
Course 

Number Credits 



1405-4 

1121-15 

1422-7 



1813 



1833 



3 
4 
4 



Enrollment 

28 
4 
1 



31 



30 



Instruct or( s ) Assistants ) Projected Costs 

Shaw, Mary Ellen g 
(TA-I-R) 5 1.W.00 

Jennifer Doyle 151.94 
(UTA-WS) 

Niger y Flo 1,819.00 
(TA-II) 

Sharl Lynn Broome 

(UTA) e 

Lozier-Lundy 1,819.00 
(TA-II-40%) 

Ramona Rose Smith 

(UTA) 

Miscellaneous UTA's 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,424.00 

30,39 

1,819.00 
171.20 

1,819.00 

81.32 

333.00 



TA-I-R & Teaching Associate I Replacement 
TA-II * Teaching Associate II 
UTA * Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 
WS * Work Study 



TOTAL 



$ 5,677.91 
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PEP FUNDING — Fall, 1980 



PEP II (Chicano /Latino) 



Count 
gofibar 

1275 



1405-3 
1421-14 

1465-3 



1702-1 



Credits 

3 



3 
4 

3 
2 



Enrollment 
21 



5 
11 

14 



15 



Instruct ,Aa) Assistants) 

Carrieales 
(TA-II-40%) 

Gerald Trujlllo 
(UTA-WS) 

Lund-Chirinoa 
(TA-I-R) 

Voroba - ° 

fTA-I-R) 



Perez/Rivas 



Rudy Hernandez 
(UTA-WS) 

Raul Parades 
(UTA-WS) 

Miscellaneous UTA's 



Projected Costs 
$ 1,819.00, 

286.75 

1,424.00 

1,424.00 

391.62 
536.28 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,819.00 

57.35 

1,424.00 

1,424.00 



78.32 
107.26 
334.00 



TA-I-R * Teaching Associate I Replaceaent 
TA-II s Teaching Associate II 

UTA-WS * Undergraduate Teaching Assistant - Wdrk Study 



TOTAL 



$ 5,243.93 
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PEP FUNDING — Fall, 1980 



PEP III (Black) 

Credits 



Course 
Number 



1405-5 

1421.16 

1422.8 



1465.6 



1702-2 



1815 



3 
4 
4 



Enrollment 

20 
12 
1 



34 



32 



47 



Instructor^ s) 

Knutson 
(TA-I-R) 



Bellamy 
(TA-II) 



T. Patterson 
(HELP Center) 



N. Smith 
(TA-II-R) 



TA-I-R * Teaching Associate I Replacement 
TA-II s Teaching Associate II 
OTA a Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 
NS « Work Study 



Assistant (8) 



Ronald Judy 
(UTA) 



Projected Costs 
$ 1,424.00 

428.00 

1,516.00 



Delania Suddeth 
(UTA-WS) 



536.28 
1,516.00 



Miscellaneous UTA's 



TOTAL 



Actual Costs 



$ 1,424.00 



428.00 



1,516.00 



107.26 
1,516.00 
333.00 
$C5, 324.00 
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SUMMARY OF PEP COSTS — Winter, 1981 

(Through March 16, 1981) 

PEP I $6 4 432 

PEP II 5,152 

PEP III 6,432 

Evaluation 500 

HELP Center 1,424 

CSD 1,1*24 



TOTAL $21,364 
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PEP EXPENSES — Winter, 1981 
(Through March 15, 1981) 



PEP I (American Indian) 
Course 

Number Credits 



1405-3 
or 

1421- 14 
or 

1422- 9 



1812 



1832 



Enrollment Instructor (s) 



3 
4 
4 



27 



47 



Shaw, M.E. 
(TA-I-R) 



Wiger, Flo 
(TA-II-40%) 



Lozter-Lundy 
(TA-II-40%) 



TA-I-R * Teaching Associate I Replacement 
TA-II * Teaching Associate II 
OTA * Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 
WS ■ Work Study 



Assistant(s) P rojected Costs 

$ 1,424.00 



Jennifer Doyle 
(UTA-WS) 



392.04 



1,819.00 



Donna Thompson 
(OTA) 



1,819.00 



ArchambauJ t 
(OTA) 

Miscellaneous OTA's 



TOTAL 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,424.00 

78.41 
1,819.00 
111.28 
1,819.00 



333.00 



$ 5,584.69 
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PEP EXPENSES — Winter, 1981 
(Through March 15, 1981) 




PEP II (Chicane/Latino) 

Credits Enrollment 

4 15- 



3 
4 
4 



2 
8 
14 
11 



Instructors) 

Carrizales 
(TA-II-40%) 



Lund-Chirinos 
(TA-I-R) 



Voroba, S. 
(TA-I-R) 

Perez/Rivas 



Assi3tant(s) Projected Costs 
$ 1,819.00 



Gerald Trujillo 
(UTA-HS) 



205. 44 



1,424.00 



1,424.00 



Rudy Hernandez 
(UTA-WS) 

Raul Paredes 
(UTA-WS) 

Miscellaneous UTA's 



151.94 



400.18 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,819.00 

41.09 
1,424.00 

1,424.00 



30.39 
80.04 
333.00 



TOTAL 



$ 5,151.52 
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KP III (Black) 

OOUTM 



1405-5 
or 

1421- 16 
or 

1422- 11 



1461-4 



1703-2 



1131-1 
(Elective) 



Credits 

3 

4 

it 



PEP EXPENSES — Winter, 1981 
(Through March 15, 1981) 



Enrollment 

16 
11 



Inatructor(a) Assistants) Projected Costs 

Khutson, A. $ 1,424.00 

(TA-I-R) 



Bellamy, L. 
(TA-II) 



Patterson, T. 



Dearden 
(TA-II-R) 



TA-I-R s Teaching Associate I Replacement 
TA-II * Teaching Associate II 
UTA « Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 
WS « Vork Study 



Ronald Judy 
(UTA) 



.Delania Suddeth 
(UTA-WS) 



428.00 
1,516.00 

1,124.00 
618.46 

1,516.00 



Miscellaneous UTA' 8 



TOTAL 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,424.00 

428.00 
1,516.00 

1,424.00 
123.69 

1,546.00 
333.00 



$ 6,431.69 



9 

ERIC 



148 



149 



SUMMARY OF PEP COSTS — SPRING, 1981 
(Through June IS, 1981) 

PEP I $ 5,707 

PEP II 5>6 66 

PEP III 7,372 

Evaluation 500 



TOTAL $19,21*5 



• 150 



PEP EXPENSES — Spring, 1981 
(Through June 15, 1981) 



PEP I (American Indian) 
Credits 



Course 
Number 



1405-2 
or 

1421- 13 
or 

1422- 10 



1813 



1831 



1131-1 



3 
4 
4 



Enrollment 
2 

3 

. 16 



28 



19 



Instructors ) 



Shaw, H.E. 
(TA-I-R) 



Higer, Flo 
(TA-II-40%J 



Lozier-Lundy 
(TA-U-40%) 



Assist ant(s) 



Jennifer Doyle 
(UTA-HS) 



Donna Thompson 
(UTA) 



Archambault 
(OTA) 



Biology 

Miscellaneous OTA'S 



TA-I-R * Teaching Associate I Replacement 
TA-II » Teaching Associate II © 
OTA » Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 
HS « Work Study 

151 



TOTAL 



Projected Costs Actual Costs 



$ 1,424.00 



1,819.00 



1,819.00 



$ 1,424.00 

34.00 
1,819.00 
278.00 
1,819.00 



333.00 



$ 5,707.00 



15: 



PEP EXPENSES — Spring, 1981 
(Through June 15, 1981) 



PEP II (Chicaao/Latino) * * 
Courss • 

Nusber Credits - . Enrollaent 
1277 3 



1*2,1-12 
or 

1*22-9 



1704-2 



4 
4 



10 
14 



( Elective s ) 



TA-I s Teaching Associate I 

OTA * Undergraduate Teaching Assistant 

WS * Work Study 



Instructors) 

Carrizales 
(TA-II-40%) 



Lund-Chirinos 
(TA-I) 



Perez/Rivas 



As8istant(s) Projected Costs 
$ 1,819.00 

Gerald Trujillo 

(UTA-WS) 

1,424.00 

Kim White 

(UTA) 

1,424.00 

Rudy/ Hernandez 

(UTA-WS) 

Raul Parades 
(UTA-WS) 

Antonio Nava 

(UTA-WS) 

Miscellaneous UTA's 
TOTAL 



Actual Costs 
$ 1,619.00 

59.00 

1,424.00 

387.00 

1,424.00 
0 

116.00 
. 104.00 

333.00 
$ 5,666.00 



9 

ERIC 



153 



151 



r 



PEP III (Black) 



Course 
gugbgr 

1105-3 
or 

1421- 14 
or 

1422- 11 



1816 



1704-3 



1434-4 



3 
4 



PEP EXPENSES — Spring, 1981 
(Through June 15, 1981) 



Credits Enrollment Instruct or(s) Assistants) Projected Costs Actual Costs 



16 



52 



Knutson, A. 
(TA-I) 



Bellamy 
(TA-II) 



Patterson, T. 



(Math) 
(TA-I) 



Ronald Judy 
(UTA) 



Leon Purnell 



Delania Suddeth 
(UTA-WS) 



$ 1,424.00 



428.00 



1,516.00 



1,424.00 



1,424.00 



Miscellaneous UTA's 



$ 1,424.00 

428.00 

1,516.00 

643.00 
1,424.00 
180.00 

1,424.00 

333.00 



TA-I s Teaching Associate I 

TA-II * Teaching Associate II 

UTA » Undergraduate-Teaching Assistant 

WS * Work Study 



TOTAL 



$ 7,372.00 



ERJC 



155 



156 



